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SEWELL L. AVERY 
President, Montgomery 
Ward & Co. 
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Dual Ratio 


Exclusive with Auburn, is a major new depar- 
ture, as important as were the self starter, four 
wheel brakes, and free wheeling in their day 








By Simply Tia Lever on the ‘lastrument Pane! Your Auburn 
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Runs Faster, Smoother, Accelerates Faster 27 Climbs “ 
with Less Noise, Vibration Hills Faster than Any Other 
and Wear, With Economy Production Motor Car ) oh 
Dual-Ratio enables Auburn cars to  andtear onthe moving parts! It pro- ° 
out-perform all other cars. It makes _Jongs the life of the entire automobile , 
possible an economy of operation— and therefore protects your invest- 
a smoothness—and a totally new per- —— . 
: 7 pony Sew pe ment! It minimizes noise and vibra- ] 
formance, both in kind and degree. . . : 
' tion! It gives you acar specially made 
Once you have experienced what bial ‘all a 
Dual-Ratio does, we promise you that SE ee eee ae vee 
e + * 1 ! - 
you will never be satisfied with any- straightaways! And it means your , 


thing else. It will spoil all other cars 
for you. It saves gasoline! It saves wear 


Auburn will have higher resale value 


than other cars in the future! 


Auburn “12” and “8’’ Custom Models include Dual-Ratio } 


An Auburn 100 H. P. Straight Eight Standard Model 


845 


An Auburn 160 H. P. Twelve Standard Model 


"1345 


AUBURN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, Auburn, Indiana. Division of Cord Corporation 


Prices f.o. b. factory 
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Two 
LINE 
Editorials 


Congress is taxing our patience! 
Not, Are you winning? But, How 
gamely are you fighting? 


April didn’t bring recovery. May 
may. 


Is it to be Europe vs. America? 


Three years from now to-day’s 
prices will look as unreasonable as 
the prices of three years ago now 
look. 


Russia's mammoth motor plant 


has stalled. 


Banking betterment is here. Page 
Business Recovery! 

Britain is coming back. 
going back. 


France 


The I.C.C., shortsighted as usual, 
is now blocking R.F.C. rail loans. 
Bad! 


Wanted: Freer credit to stimulate 
business. 


Ruthless cutting-down may breed 
ruthless cutting-up. 


They are pronouncing Congress 
with emphasis on the “con.” 


More aliens are going than com- 
ing. The cause? Our depression. 


Modify anti-business anti-trust 
laws ! 


New York apparently accepts cor- 
ruption as part and parcel of Tam- 
many. 


Russia finds uniform wages bring 
uniform me fficiency. 


U. S. gold standard will stand. 


Let them default if they dare! 
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CAPITAL OF THE 
MID-SOUTH 


And one of that section’s 
greatest rail centers... 
A natural gateway for a 
large portion of the south 
and southwest...Pre- 
eminent as an inland 
cotton market, as a hard- 
wood lumber market and 
as a producer of cotton 
seed products and mixed 
feeds . . . this is 





A progressive city served by 
a fleet of Missouri Pacific 
freight and passenger trains 
that follow the routes of the 
Sunshine Special, The Texan 
and the Southern Scenic 
SOUTH 


Thru Arkansas and Louisiana to 
New Orleans and the Louisiana 


SOUTHWEST 


Thru Arkansas to Houston, San 
Antonio, Mexico and intermedi- 
ate points. 



























WEST 
To Little Rock, Dallas and Ft. 
Worth and, thru the El Paso gate- 
way,to Arizona and Southern 
California. 
NORTH 

To St. Louis and, by convenient 
connection in St. Louis Union Sta- 
tion, the north and east. 


NORTHWEST 
Thru the White River Valley to 
Kansas City, Omahaandthe North- 
west, and thru Kansas, Colorado 
and Utah to the Pacific Coast. 





DEPENDABLE 
FREIGHT AND 





ela PASSENGER 
‘ 4; 
“A SERVICE INSTITUTION 


MISSOURI PACIFIC STAGES 


SERVICE 





AUXILIARY TO MISSOURI PACIFIC LINES 
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What’s in 
the Wind 


T a committee meeting of the 
A American Marketing Society, 

Paul T. Cherington, president. 
quoted a remark made years ago by 
a very wise university professor: 
“Our business periods are wrongly 
named. What we call bad times are 
really Good Times, and what we call 
good times are really Bad Times. For 
in the latter we are wasting away our 
resources, in the former we are put- 
ting ourselves into a healthy condition 
for future growth.” 

There is one well-known company, 
for instance, which has recently cut 
its sales cost about 30 per cent. Half 
of this saving, it is reported, came 
from an ingenious analysis of sales 
figures which showed how sales ef- 
fort had been wasted on new custom- 
ers whose business would never be 
more than trifling, and in territories 
not worth the intensive coverage 
which had in past been given them. 

The encouraging thing is that not 
one company but hundreds are to-day 
getting at the real facts of their busi- 
ness in similar ways, and, as a result, 
not only saving money but also build- 
ing a sounder foundation for the fu- 
ture. 


FORBES showed the facts and 
figures in this case to a selected 
group of leaders with important 
business responsibilities. These read- 
ers agree in asking us to publish 
the details of a number of such cases 
of cost-cutting—by different meth- 
ods. . . . The information is being 
gathered. Readers may watch for 
this important report in a near fu- 
ture issue. 


One of the important signs of 
Spring is the tremendous competitive 
drive for the sale of automobiles in 
the lowest price class which is taking 
place this month, and the highly or- 
ganized efforts of various companies 
to break the sales-crust in other price 
classes. In three days three leading 
manufacturers announced new prices, 
and two of them new models for their 
most popular cars. And current 
efforts to increase the sale of other 
cars are nearly as dramatic. 

But it is not in automobiles alone 
that there are signs of Spring. Here 
and there, the construction of new 
homes, usually a familiar sight at this 
time, is under way. 

But by contrast with the motor in- 
dustry, the building industry is singu- 
larly inactive. Why? There was a 
time not so long ago when people 
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BUICK -" _ 
sells more a 4 
than 50 per cent 


of all the 
fourteen eights 
in its price class 
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“A CAR, LIKE A SOUND INVESTMENT, 
SHOULD HAVE A STRONG RECORD OF 
LEADERSHIP 


“Do you know that Buick sells more provides Wizard Control, combining Automatic 
Clutch, Controlled Free Wheeling and Silent- 


Second Syncro-Mesh Transmission ... 


than half of ail the eights in its 





price class? That was news to me, each has 





and I’ll be frank to admit that this remarkable 
record played a part in my choice of Buick. 
A car or an investment should stand high in 


its own field.” 


There are 26 models of the new Buick Eight... 
finest of all Buicks . . . and they are priced from 
$935 to $2055, f. o. b. Flint, Mich. Each has a 


new, roomy, luxurious body by Fisher . . . each 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, BUICK WILL BUILD THEM... 


THE NEW BUICK with WIZARD CONTROL 


the new Buick Valve-in-Head Straight Eight 


Engine—more powerful, more spirited than ever. 


At the new low price, $995, f. o. b. Flint, for a 
3500-pound Buick Straight Eight sedan, many 


men feel that they can well afford two fine cars. 


Your Buick dealer will gladly tell you the Buick 
story —and a personal demonstration will furnish 


final proof of Buick superiority. 


PRODUCT OF GENERAL MOTORS 
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use ALK MAIL 


From your office, from your city, the Air Mail— 
swiftest-in-the-world delivery service—sends its lines 
of communication to more than 200 major cities and 
towns in the United States—offers you definite 
worthwhile economy of time. It speeds the delivery 
of your important business messages—takes sam- 
ples, repair parts, rush merchandise orders to cus- 
tomers or prospects with minimum delay—cuts time 
in transit of checks and drafts, saving interest 
charges. e@ @ With these and many other services, 
Air Mail can help you speed the tempo of today’s 
business—of your business. Your Air Mail letter or 
package is delivered first, opened first, acted on first. 
e @ American Airways carries the Air Mail to 60 
major cities in the United States, and renders swift, 
dependable passenger service between these cities, 


with air and rail connections to all other important 
centers. 


Complete information regarding passenger travel 
or Air Mail services may be secured by ’phoning or 
writing the American Airways office in your city. 
Reservations may be obtained at all leading hotels, 
travel agencies and Postal Telegraph offices. 


AMERICAN AIRWAYS i: 


COAST TO COAST AND CANADA TO THE GULF 
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looked hopefully toward this great in- 
dustry as the one to lead us again out 
of the valley of sub-normal business 
activity. 

One very plain part of the answer 
is that a house to-day costs too much 
to build. By contrast, automobiles are 
dirt cheap. 

Makers of building materials, cer- 
tain progressive architects and con- 
tractors and engineers, and even en- 
dowed foundations, are making some 
very interesting efforts toward the 
solution of this problem. Can they 
succeed? Can good housing be 
brought really within the reach of the 
average man? These are questions 
about which many people will be cogi- 
tating these April days, and the 
answers are extremely important to 
all business, because so long as build- 
ing lags, all business will suffer. 


In a near issue of FORBES, look 
not only for a concise account of 
many of the interesting methods 
and materials which are being tried 
out to cut the cost of building a 
home, but also for an important 
analysis of the causes which are 


holding the building industry back. 


In construction of the larger sort, 
by the way, at least one great con- 
tracting firm seems to be doing well 
this year, very well, in fact. The 
story of the man who is chiefly re- 
sponsible for its current success ap- 
pears on page 19 of this issue as the 
first in FoRBEs new series, Men of 
To-Morrow. 

Following it in the series will be 
George Allen’s sketch of another 
young man, another Man of To-Mor- 
row, one who is making things hum 
in the automotive beehive. (The sales 
of his unit have been running more 
than fifty per cent. ahead of those 
for the same period last year. ) 

George Allen, who is writing these 
impressionistic business-character 
sketches, is himself a young man, but 
one who has accumulated experience 
rapidly. A few years ago the school 
magazine of which he was editor won 
a national prize for being the best of 
its type. In writing one of the 
sketches in the series, Allen first 
made the acquaintance of his subject, 
learned more about him from friends, 
wrote a first draft, and then, to be 
sure that this story would be “in 
sharp focus” sat for an entire day in 
this executive’s office observing how 
the latter met each problem as it 
came, how he handled other men, how 
his own vigor and initiative inspired 
the rest of his organization. 


These days when confusion is so 
easy, hesitation so prevalent, read- 
ers can count on getting acquainted 
in FORBES, from issue to issue, 
with men in every department of 
business who are showing real 
leadership, displaying real courage, 








pointing the way for others. 
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“With All Thy Getting, Get Understanding” 


FACT and COMMENT 


By the 


TEAMWORK PDWETRENCHMENT endangers 
TO-DAY loyalty. Wholesale dismissals 
ESSENTIAL tend to beget resentment. Reduced 


TO RESULTS staffs impose added responsibilities. 
Necessity for taking on extra duties 
frequently arises. To achieve efficiency under such con- 
ditions is not easy. Only through wholehearted teamwork 
can satisfactory results be attained. The need for team- 
work is to-day far greater than ever. Employees should 
be shown that economic conditions made curtailment im- 
perative. Employers naturally would much rather employ 
a full force to handle a full volume of business, and reap 
a full measure of profits. But this isn’t feasible to-day. 
Retained employees, instead of objecting to doing what- 
ever asked, should consider themselves honored by being 
preferred over those dropped. They should be prepared 


gladly to exercise teamwork. This applies all down the- 


line, from senior executives to the humblest employees. 
Be out always for Number One and you'll be found out. 


Don’t try to run away from life. 


HE writer believes that better 

days are in store for our rail- 
roads—but admittedly the almost 
universal view is the very opposite. 
Railway managers, however, must 
originate new ingenuity, new resourcefulness, new daring. 
They must not be content to jog along in well-worn ruts. 
They must become merchandisers. They must reach out 
and embrace newer forms of transportation. They must 
establish transportation department stores, so to speak. 
They must become masters of motor transportation. They 
must make aviation fit into their facilities. They must 
bestir themselves to meet the modern demand for speed. 
The running time of trains must be cut down. Light 
motor equipment, rubber-tired, may be found advanta- 
geous on certain rail routes for certain purposes. Cer- 
tainly transcontinental rail travel should be possible 
without the inconvenience of changing cars. Then, from 
door-to-door service must be adopted as speedily as 
feasible. 

Meanwhile, improvement in net earnings is probable 
in the immediate future. The ten per cent. wage reduction 
should make itself felt from now on. So should the re- 
cently-granted increase in freight rates. There has been 
substantial saving, also, in the number of employees neces- 
sary to handle business. Competitive forms of transpor- 


BETTER DAYS 
IN STORE 
FOR OUR 
RAILROADS? 


EDITOR 


tation face higher taxation. Most materials are now 
cheaper. 

All this inspires the writer to believe that the worst is 
over for our railroads. 


Let neither fortune nor failure “get” you. 


SOME M** Y organization realign- 
CENTRALIZE; ments are under way. Some 
SOME corporations are experimenting with 
DECENTRALIZE greater centralization of authority ; 


others are trying out decentraliza- 
tion. Conspicuous examples: Montgomery Ward's dy- 
namic new president, Sewell L. Avery, has announced a 
new organization plan which defines very clearly the lines 
of authority and ties the company closer together. General 
Motors has formed a new sales organization, under its 
Sales Generalissimo, Richard H. Grant, which will handle 
selling for three General Motors companies which hereto- 
fore have had their individual sales forces, Buick, Pontiac, 
Oldsmobile. Meanwhile Chrysler and Studebaker, two 
other great motor organizations, have become less central- 
ized. Each method possesses advantages, each disadvan- 
tages. General Motors, when taken over by the present 
controlling interests practised extreme decentralization of 
authority. Each manufacturing company ran its own 
business with a maximum of independence. This some- 
times begot unfortunate conditions. Gradually, outstand- 
ingly able men were drawn from the units to the parent 
corporation executive force. Simultaneously the general 
officers found it advisable to co-operate more closely with 
the unit organizations. The latest development marks a 
further step in this direction. 

No hard-and-fast rule can be laid down for charting an 
organization. Charts are not self-functioning. What 
might be the ideal plan for one company might not be the 
ideal plan for another. Obviously, a corporation without 
a conspicuously brilliant sales manager would find it less 
expedient to centralize selling operations than would a 
corporation having an outstandingly able sales director. 
Mr. Grant is recognized as one of the supreme sales man- 
agers America has produced. 

Business men will follow with keen interest the relative 
results achieved by companies adopting centralization and 
those adopting decentralization. 


Contacts are useful; contracts essential. 


Reason, don’t rant. 
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FROM ONE N mid-March nothing but a 
POLITICAL Democratic landslide in Novem- 


EXTREME 


ber was the cocksure verdict. By 
TO ANOTHER 


Easter, President Hoover’s re-elec- 
tion was declared assured—the 
Democrats had presented him with a second term. Too 
dogmatic, in both instances. Admittedly, Hoover’s un- 
popularity had become extremely widespread. Admitted- 
ly, too, the crazy rebellion of Democratic Representatives 
against their own chosen leaders grievously hurt the Party. 
But November voting is not determined in March. Many 
things can and will happen in the next six months. Neither 
Democratic victory nor Hoover defeat is yet a foregone 
conclusion. 


My reading of the signs is that Hoover’s popularity 
reached nadir at the year-end and that it has appreciably 
and progressively recovered since then. The probability 
is that the poll will be governed by prosperity: if it is not 
under way by November, public dissatisfaction is likely to 
vote Democratic ; if conditions are recovering, voters may 
refrain from driving the Republican Administration from 
office. The almost unanimous opinion is that improvement 
is still many months off. The writer takes a more hopeful 
view. 


Prepare and you'll avoid despair. 
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AS sturdy Americanism decayed, died? 
H Have we, descendants of doughty, self-reliant 
pioneers, become a race of backboneless leaners, 
of suppliant dependents? 

What do we see all around us? 

We see State after State trooping hat-in-hand to the 
Federal Government. 

We see High Finance spoon-fed from the Federal 
Treasury. 

We see Big Business sheltered behind an unconscion- 
able Tariff Wall. 

We see agriculture soaking up untold millions of Fed- 
eral pap, without finding one iota of real relief. 

We see the railroads applying, and not in vain, for mul- 
tiplying millions of taxpayers’ money. 

We see banks that forfeited public faith ladled out cash 
galore from the cadaverous golden cistern you and I are 
compelled to fill. 

Business in the days of its opulent self-sufficiency de- 
manded “less government in business.” 

What do we see to-day? 

We see a procession of industries to Washington, clam- 
erous for more government in business, clamorous for 
government aid, clamorous for government protection. 

The copper industry is pleading for a tariff. 

The oil industry is pleading for a tariff. 

The coal industry is pleading not only for tariff favors 
but also for governmental regulation. 

The shipping industry—already generously financed by 
Federal funds—is pleading for governmental regulation 
of coastal services. 

The building industry is pleading for a fatter share of 
Federal largesse. 

The aircraft industry is already amply subsidized from 
the public coffers. 

Few American industries, indeed, are prepared to stand 
on their own feet and fight for existence unaided by Fed- 
eral protection. 

Turn to other phases of our national life, and what 
do we find? 

We find employees no longer prepared to battle and sac- 
rifice to provide for their old age: they demand either in- 
dustrial or State pensions. 

We find rising agitation for “unemployment insurance,” 
notwithstanding that no feasible method for supplying 
such humane succor has yet been successfully devised. 

We find stockholders, the real owners, content to re- 
main helpless as babes in swaddling clothes, unassertive as 
sheep, unresisting as dumb, driven cattle, no matter how 
their interests may be mishandled by managers and di- 
rectors. 


We find citizens bowing submissively before Municipal 
officials and bodies reeking to high heaven—rather, to hell 
—with nauseating, infamous, criminal graft. 

When “the most famous baby in the world” is kid- 
naped, to whom do the stricken parents turn to find and 





A Toesin Call to Ameriea’s Manhood! 






return their child? 
world! 


To racketeers, denizens of the under- 


Does that correctly depict the state to which America 
has fallen? 

Does not that suggest helplessness, lack of self-reliance, 
lack of efficiency, lack of virility? 

Is it not imperative, even in self-defense, self-preserva- 
tion, that all of us cast off fear, cast off defeatism, cast 
out the leaning spirit? 

Sound a tocsin call to America’s manhood, America’s 
old-time fearlessness, aggressiveness, all-conquering 
courage ! 


No valleys, no mountain-tops. 


HOW HAT pin-heads most regula- 
NOT tors prove themselves to be. 
TO From President Hoover down, re- 
DO IT 


peated appeals have come to extend 
aid to needy victims of our demoral- 
ized employment and economic conditions. Had such ap- 
peals gone unheeded, grave social disturbances would have 
broken out. Individuals and corporations alike have, hap- 
pily, taken a large view of their responsibilities. The 
greatest outpouring of succor the world has ever known 
has been witnessed in America during the last two years. 
The New York Telephone Company, associated with 
American Telephone & Telegraph Company, which is 
headed by Walter S. Gifford, the man selected by Presi- 
dent Hoover to organize unemployment relief, did its part. 
What thanks has it received? Read this extraordinary 
tirade directed against it by the New York Public Service 
Commission : 

There is nothing to show that any consideration or benefit was 
actually received by the New York Telephone Company; that the 
donations were necessary to provide proper telephone service at 
reasonable rates; that they reduced or eliminated expenditures that 
would otherwise be necessary; or that telephone subscribers, 
directly or indirectly, benefited to any degree by the charges. 
Even if the expenditures did help to shorten the depression, there 
is not a word of testimony to indicate that by so doing any 
subscriber has been or would be benefited. 

Isn’t that a most statesmanlike pronouncement? Doesn't 
that reveal profound grasp of the peril created for this 
country by the economic breakdown? Read that masterly 
declaration again: “Even if the expenditures did help to 
shorten the depression, there is not a word of testimony to 
indicate that by so doing any subscriber has been or would 
be benefited.” There are only 19,600,000 telephone sub- 
scribers in America. Shortening the depression would not 
benefit any one of them! So decrees this all-wise, regula- 
tory body in ordering the company to charge all donations 
to surplus, not operating costs. 

It is to laugh—weep, rather. 


Failure sometimes begets success. 
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R.F.C. HE Transportation Act charged 
the Interstate Commerce Com- 
I.C.C. mission with the responsibility of 
IS NOT seeing to it that America’s railroads 

were given opportunity to earn a 
fair return. The Commissioners have miserably fallen 
down on their job. They have been strangulators rather 
than regulators. The Government, alarmed at threatened 
wholesale bankruptcy of the nation’s transportation sys- 
tem and the appalling losses which would have over- 
taken insurance companies, banks, savings banks, univer- 
sities, hospitals, widows, orphans, families, brought into 
being the Reconstruction Finance Corporation for the 
purpose of avoiding such incalculable catastrophe. The 
broad-gauge men selected to head it promptly began to 
function effectively. 

But the I.C.C., blind as usual to the social and financial 
consequences of its acts, rose in rebellion. It could see 
no necessity for sanctioning certain loans agreed upon 
by the longer-visioned R.F.C. executives. The Inter- 
state Commissioners decreed, in effect: “Let banks be- 
come clogged with frozen railway obligations. What do 
we care what happens to the banks or those dependent 
upon them for credit facilities?’ What the I.C.C. ap- 
parently cannot see is that their obstructive tactics punish, 
not merely “railroads” or “banks,” not merely millions 
of railway bond, note and stock holders and bank share- 
holders, but all the people, the- business of the country, 
every class of employees, every type of breadwinner. 

Happily, it is inconceivable that ways and means will 
not be found to check the Interstate Commissioners’ 
ruinous course and to clothe the Reconstruction Corpora- 
tion with adequate power to accomplish the vitally im- 
portant task assigned it. This is no time for the display 
of petty jealousies to the grave detriment of the people 
by those who should realize they are the servants of the 
people. 


Difficulties defeat the weak, develop the strong. 


What opportunities for helpfulness’ 


WANTED: MERICA has achieved much, 
MUCH but in one fundamentally im- 
CHEAPER portant social-economic field rela- 


HOMES tively little progress has been 

achieved. Our genius for mass 
production, our genius for fabrication in our factories, 
have thus far failed to revolutionize the construction of 
homes. Too much of the work still has to be done on the 
spot, too much of it still has to be done by hand; bricks 


are laboriously laid one on top of another, countless nails 
have to be driven by manual labor; raw materials have 


to be mixed with water to form, for example, plaster, and 
then that water has to be dried out before the occupants 
can move in. The weight of the ordinary home per square 
foot of interior space is too great. The time consumed 
in building even a modest one-family or two-family home 
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does little credit to our inventive ability. In short, modern 
methods which have wrought miracles in making things 
in factories have not yet been extended to home making. 
Edison recognized this, attempted to solve the problem, 
but failed. What room there is here for brains—and for 
fortune! 


Each day is a challenge these days. 


HEN Frank A. Vanderlip 


TAKING 

IT ON was president of America’s 
THE largest bank, he told me that, in se- 
CHIN lecting vice-presidents, he preferred 


men of superb physique. His reas- 
oning was that it is in times of crises that the strain 1s 
greatest and extra service is most needed. At such times, 
a man possessing unusual vitality is much less likely to 
cave in. Have you not noticed how differently men have 
behaved under the grueling tests of the last two years? 
Some have taken it on the chin without a whimper. Ob- 
stacles have been but challenges to them. Others have 
wilted miserably. “The way to meet trouble is to face 
it,” declared Theodore N. Vail. Weaklings have tried to 
run away from it, leaving others to face the music. 

Next to stamina, the one quality which has proved most 
efficacious during these months of strain and stress has 
been cheerfulness—readiness to fight the worst, buoyed up 
by unconquerable faith that better can be wrought. 

“T always tried to turn every disaster into an opportun- 
ity,” John D. Rockefeller once observed. There’s a timely 
thought. 


If you can stand being laughed at, you'll probably rise. 


IS THIS NE of my friends, who ac- 
LOSER’S cumulated wealth during long 
PHILOSOPHY and industrious service with a com- 
SOUND? pany that he finally headed, has lost 


both his health and most of his 
money. After we had talked things over, when I ex- 
pressed sympathy, he remarked, “But, after all, one can 
live on very little if it becomes necessary.” I could not 
but admire his philosophic attitude. On reflection, how- 
ever, I find myself reasoning thus: 

His frame of mind is wise for one in his situation; 
but would it be helpful or harmful to this country if 
everyone who has suffered losses should resign himself 
to being satisfied to live on very little? Crying over 
spilled milk is, of course, futile. But should not those 
of us who still have our health and a large part of our 
life ahead of us, refuse to lose our ambition, our deter- 
mination to breast and beat adverse circumstances? 
Should we not, rather, resolve to battle our way up to 
where we were before and climb to new heights? Isn’t 
that the spirit which raised America from its primitive 
state to world leadership? 

It can be done. Nil desperandum! 


Playing the game’s the thing, not the score. 
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O find profit dollars in 1932, 

many important companies are 

telling consumers to “make old 
things new.” From elevators to 
sprinklers, from window silencers to 
substitutes for brick, opportunities to 
create business through encouraging 
modernization are being discovered 
and systematically organized. 

For two years, the Otis Elevator 
Company’s salesmen have been visit- 
ing old customers and talking to them 
about modernizing their buildings by 
putting in new elevators. It costs 
less, they say, to put in modern con- 
veniences than to tear down the old 
building and put up a new one, and 
yet a 1932 building offers little more 
to tenants than a 1910 building 
brought up to date. 

In February, 1932, the campaign 
entered a new phase when advertise- 
ments in general magazines asked 
apartment and office building tenants 
to notice their elevators and, if they 
look out of date, to tell the owners 
about it. The Otis Elevator Com- 
pany looks on the market which it is 
cultivating as something more than a 
depression substitute for new build- 
ing sales; it expects to make it a per- 
manent source of repeat sales. 

With the company’s support and 
guidance, contractors and dealers of 
the American Radiator & Standard 


The Old 

















Looking For Dollars 


in New Places 


By HARWOOD F. MERRILL 


Sanitary Corporation are urging own- 
ers of buildings, residential and com- 
mercial, to install new heating and 
plumbing systems. The Heating & 
Plumbing Finance Corporation, a 
subsidiary, is an important link in the 
sales program, for it extends time- 
payment privileges to landlords who 
tear out their old equipment and put 
in new. 

The Johns-Manville Corporation 
works particularly with the individual 
home owner. Here, too, instalment 
buying is an important factor, for 
the company’s time-payment plan on 
new roofs has brought it much 
additional business. In March it start- 
ed a campaign to tie in with local un- 
employment relief; distributors and 
dealers are being urged to organize 
or join local committees for survey- 
ing the amount of repair work which 
should be done in homes as a source 
of new prospects. 

The Weatherbest Stained Shingle 
Company is building a program for 
shingling the walls of old houses 
around a free modernizing sketch 
service. The home owner sends the 
company a photograph of his house 
and a rough diagram of the grounds, 
and he receives back a sketch of just 
how it will appear when renovated. 

In their 1932 sales efforts, both 
the Celotex Company and the United 
States Gypsum Company are encour- 
aging modernization by the sale of 
complete units of renovation and re- 
pair work. Usually Mr. Smith talks 
with the materials dealer, the carpen- 
ter, and perhaps one or two others 
when he makes plans for repairs or 
additions; but these companies are 
making it easier to buy by centraliz- 
ing all such details with the dealer. 
The Celotex dealer, for example, of- 
fers a flat price for installing an attic 
room, a garage, and even a complete 
new house, while the United States 
Gypsum dealer offers a free home 
inspection service in which he makes 
recommendations for all necessary re- 
pairs, and tells the owner exactly 
what it will cost. 

The Masonite Corporation is get- 
ting building material dealers to or- 
ganize groups of “Masonite Minute 












Men’’—carpenters, contractors, and 
others whose business will be helped 
by promoting home modernization 
and repairs, but who know little 
about selling. Meetings are held to 
create enthusiasm, and each Minute 
Man receives bulletins with complete 
instructions for locating prospects 
and developing a good selling ap- 
proach. When he closes a contract, 
the Minute Man does the work on 
the job, and the dealer gets the order 
for materials. A prize contest fur- 
ther sharpens the Minute Men’s in- 
terest in getting business from 
sources most of them had never 
thought of before. 

The Upson Company is pushing 
the use of Upson Board to cover 
cracked plaster. The Streator Clay 
Manufacturing Company is planning 
a modernization campaign on its new 
product—bricks half-an-inch thick set 
in sugar-cane fibre board in panels 
of twelve which can be nailed to old 
wooden floors. And the “Service at 
Your Door” trucks of the Crane 
Company’s retailers (ForBEs, March 
1, 1932) help them to dig up modern- 
izing sales. 

Window silencers, electric refrig- 
erators, and ranges, automatic sprink- 
lers, paints and varnishes—all these 
are bringing in profits from cam- 
paigns to make old things new. 


The New 
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Ewing Galloway 


Can the new organization program of Montgomery Ward and Company suceeed? 
This is a question thousands of business men—and many thousands of stockholders 
—have been asking these last few weeks 


By CHAPIN HOSKINS 


ROM the moment when Sewell 

Avery, who had been chairman 

of the board since last Novem- 
ber, stepped into full responsibility as 
president of Montgomery Ward and 
Company, Inc., on March 4, the busi- 
ness world has been waiting expect- 
antly to see what would happen. 

March 21, it began to find out. 

As summed up by the headlines of 
the New York Times, these are the 
facts then made public: 

“Montgomery Ward to Alter Sys- 
tem—Plans for Reorganization of 
Retail and Mail Order Divisions 
Completed — More Autonomy for 
Both—Six Regional Units Provided, 
with Manager for Each—Changes in 
the Staff.” 

Since that date, the appointments 
of the six regional managers have 
been announced. 

Less noticed in the press, but even 
more fundamental in the new set-up, 
is the creation of three main depart- 
ments at Chicago headquarters—Mer- 
chandising; Operating; Financial 
each headed by a responsible vice- 
president reporting directly to the 
president. 

Already I have heard a number of 
business men and management spe- 
cialists asking each other whether the 
new plan can succeed. Whether the 
regional plan is sound or unsound. 
Whether the most effective men have 
been chosen for the new positions. 
. . - In fact, all the typical questions 
that critical people ask when any per- 





son or organization of importance 
dares to make an important and pre- 
sumably constructive move. 

What are the answers? 

Instead of replying directly (which 
no one can competently or in fairness 
do), I want to take readers of ForBes 
behind scenes with me, to see in a 
rather intimate way precisely what 
has been happening in the great 
building on the banks of the Chi- 
cago River, which houses the ex- 
ecutive offices of Montgomery Ward 
and Company, Inc. 

What we will find out by so doing 


is that the announced program of 
regionalization, instead of being an 
outstanding stratégic move upon 
which the success of the new admin- 
istration depends, is merely one step 
in a larger, more fundamental and 
remarkably human program which 
has got under way with surprising 
speed. More strictly, it is not a step 
in the program at all, but one of its 
first consequences. 

In my opinion, the changes taking 
place at Montgomery Ward’s consti- 
tute the most interesting management 
move of the year to date. In time, 








Penpes has a new business hero: Sewell Avery, now president both 
of United States Gypsum Company and Montgomery Ward and Com- 


pany, Inc. 


Recently Forses has been querying men of importance throughout the 
country: “Who are the Men of To-morrow ®* in the business world? Who 
are the new leaders coming over the horizon as old names vanish, older 
business methods prove their inadequacy?” Sewell Avery was more fre- 
quently nominated than any other individual. 

U. S. Gypsum, under Avery presidency since 1905, has a record of 
steady growth and expansion. For a company in the building industry, its 
earnings have been surprisingly sustained in the past two years. 

When a new mayor of Chicago took office, just a year ago, under 
financial conditions of extreme difficulty, Sewell Avery was asked to be 
head of the Mayor’s Advisory Commission. Quietly, actively, he caused 
the working out of a new administrative plan that is expected to save the 


city ten million dollars a year. 


March 4, 1932—without relinquishing his other responsibilities—Avery 
became president of the $150,000,000 Montgomery Ward mail order, chain 
What is really happening under the touch of his organ- 
ization genius is here told for the first time. 

Avery himself, 57 years old, bearing on his shoulders greater respon- 
sibilities than almost any American business man, has “the brightest smile, 
the most sparkling eyes, the most complete freedom from any semblance 
of worry or care you would expect to find on any man of responsibility, 
at any time.” Why this is so, readers of Mr. Hoskins’ report may discover. 


store organization. 





*See page 19. 
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IsBusiness by BUILDING MORALE 


I believe, they will prove once more 
this important point in management: 
that it isn’t so much what you do in 
the face of a definite business problem 
that counts, as it is how you approach 
the problem and how you set about 
to solve it. If even ten per cent. of 
American businesses would proceed 
with equal soundness, the year 1932 
would take on an entirely different 
color. 

In Sewell Avery’s opinion, what 
has been happening since his arrival 
at Ward’s is just common sense— 
and hard work. He believes that as 
an outsider he has had a certain ad- 
vantage in appraising the internal and 
external problems inherited by the 
1932 Montgomery Ward organiza- 
tion, and he will insist to you that 
beyond that and beyond a certain 
amount of leadership on his part, the 
organization is solving its own prob- 
lems. In fact, his whole method of 
operation is to make the executives 
already in the organization solve their 
own problems. (He is a great believer 
in assigning full responsibility, and 
then expecting complete discharge of 
that responsibility. ) 


ROBLEMS, the company cer- 
tainly has had: 

Prejudice and the opposition of 
local merchants to mail order selling. 
Prejudice and local opposition to 
chain stores. Reduction of the cash 
income of mail order buyers (chiefly 
our farm population) to near the van- 
ishing point. Reduction of all in- 
comes in the past three years. In- 
tense competition. Heavy inventories 
in a period of falling prices. And— 
to use Avery’s own picturesque words 
—‘‘We’ve all been smudged in a sea 
of dumping.” 

These are external problems. Some 
of the internal problems of the Ward 
organization are common knowledge. 
As newcomers in over-the-counter 
sale of merchandise, they were not 
able to foresee with any degree of 
exactitude just which of 40,000 
Montgomery Ward items the store- 
buying public would want. Mail or- 
der trained, they found unexpected 
difficulties in store merchandising— 
particularly in understanding the dif- 
ference in customer attitudes. Be- 


cause Ward entered the field in a 
period of business inflation, good 
locations were difficult to get; many 
of its stores were set up on the edge 
of towns; rents were high; building 
costs were high. 

But please note this. 


Instead of 





rating these various external and in- 
ternal problems in some order of im- 
portance, and concentrating on one 
after another, the very first funda- 
mental of the Avery program has 
been to treat the whole Montgomery 
Ward task as a problem in organiz- 
ing to get results. 

As Sewell Avery himself expresses 
the idea: “We have not run to the 
distress existent in one corner or an- 
other. We have been concentrating 
on building, from the top down, an 











SEWELL L. AVERY 
“100 Per Cent. Happy or No Submit” 








organization fit to cope with all our 
problems. 

“There is nothing peculiar or un- 
usual about what we have been do- 
ing,” he maintains. “Our principal 
job is to set up effective lines of re- 
sponsibility and actiony and swing the 
entire organization into a normal co- 
operative and friendly feeling, so that 
we become not merely interested in, 
but excited about, our job.” 


NE of the new president’s very 
first moves was to let it be 
known that (except where one com- 
plete department was eliminated) 
every member of the organization 
could continue at his work, with nor- 
mal confidence that his job was as 
secure as he himself could make it. 
“Not one employee has been fired. 
. . . Not one has been scolded... . 
Not one has had a harsh word spoken 
to him.” 
Next was the selection of a small 
number of key executives with whom 
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the president could work directly, as- 
signing to each a definite responsibil- 
ity—and leaving no gaps. 

Obviously a new organization chart 
was called for. Avery himself re- 
fused to draw this up. Instead, he 
made the men already in the organiza- 
tion do it. But not until a quick but 
effective study had been made of 
seven different phases of the organ- 
ization’s activity. 

In accounting, an organization of 
recognized high standing was called 
in to make a quick but thorough study 
of the company’s entire set-up of ac- 
counts, at home and in all the 
branches. Likewise, a recognized au- 
thority on personnel development 
was called in. And five other spe- 
cialists in different phases of organ- 
ization. 


SIDE from their general compet- 

ence, one thing in particular was 
demanded in the choice of these seven 
special advisors. They must be able 
to work with the existing Montgom- 
ery Ward organization and its execu- 
tives in a friendly way. And before 
they were called in, it was under- 
stood with the responsible executives 
that they were to be received on a 
friendly basis. 

With the seven reports in hand, 
the group of responsible executives 
was asked to work out its own plan 
of organization and to submit a chart 
of it. The one unbreakable specifica- 
tion was that this plan of organiza- 
tion must be one which all of the 
group could accept, and under which 
they could be 100 per cent. happy. 

“100 per cent. happy or No Sub- 
mit,” were Avery’s own words. 

In the working out of this basic 
organization chart, personalities were 
not considered. It was definite- 
ly understood that the objective was 
to create lines of executive respon- 
sibility which, with the different posi- 
tions properly manned, would give 
maximum results for the company. 

As soon as an acceptable chart was 
brought forward by the group and 
approved by the president, the same 
executives were given a week to 
write into each position on the chart 
the name of the man who appeared 
most able to discharge the indicated 
responsibilities. 

And here we come to a very fine 
instance of human understanding in 
a very difficult move. In talking mat- 
ters over, the executives had reached 
this agreement among themselves: 
“As a company, we have not success- 
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fully met the problems of the last 
few years. It is true that the weight 
of these problems has been tremend- 
ous. On the other hand, at least 
some of our competition has been suc- 
cessful under largely similar condi- 
tions. Therefore, we must admit to 
ourselves that our own _ personal 
abilities have not been unquestion- 
ably demonstrated. If there are cer- 
tain positions in the organization 
which no one now on the staff is 
competent to fill, we should welcome, 
rather than resist, the introduction of 
new executive ability from outside 
the organization.” 

Thus, when it came to writing in 
the names to fill the various places 
on the new organization chart, the 
abilities of each man were appraised 
—and some of the spaces on the chart 
left vacant. 

Precisely the same procedure was 
followed in regard to executive posi- 
tions of less than first importance. 
The head of each administrative de- 
partment called together his respon- 
sible executives, and asked them, in 
the same mood, to agree upon names 
of the men best fitted to fill the chart 
spaces in their part of the organiza- 
tion. 


ITH the organization chart 

thus set up and agreed upon, 
and with general agreement both up- 
on the proper niche for each indivi- 
dual executive and upon the obvious 
vacancies, the next step was to solve 
the important problem of filling the 
vacancies. 

Here, again, the procedure was 
intensely human. 

For each of the vacant posts, it 
was agreed, the person most fitted 
should be sought for outside the 
present Montgomery Ward organiza- 
tion. In the meantime, in order that 
the search might not be hurried, it 
was necessary for the responsibilities 
of each post to be discharged. It was 
therefore agreed that in each case 
the ‘man next in line should assume 
the full responsibilities on a tempo- 
rary basis and with a two-fold under- 
standing. First, that in the event this 
temporary executive should prove to 
have more than the anticipated ability 
in the position, or if in the interim 
his acquisition of additional experi- 
ence should give him the necessary 
competency, he should be considered 
a permanent possibility for the job. 
Second, that if, on the other hand, 
the right person from the outside 
were found, the temporary incum- 
bent should step back to his more 
modest responsibility with no hard 
feelings, and with the definite under- 
standing that at some later date, with 
the acquisition of more experience. 
he might expect again to step upward 
in the organization chart. 





So it was that the regional organ- 
ization, of which word has_ been 
spread in the newspapers, came about 
and is being put into effect. 

Incidentally, the idea of the re- 
gional organization is an interesting 
one. Sewell Avery, though neither a 
mail order man nor a chain store 
man, has brought from his work 
in United States Gypsum Company 
a merchandising experience in the five 
or six industries in which the Gyp- 
sum Company is active. Fundamental 
in his concept of merchandising is 
the idea that you must know your 
customer, know his wants and needs, 
his buying habits, his likes and his 
prejudices. 


AIL order selling, in which the 
I : customer purchases’ without 
having seen the goods, and, in return. 
gets the benefit of tremendous pur- 
chasing power without certain of the 
expenses of store distribution, has to 
meet one set of customer reactions. 

Chain store selling, in which the 
customer sees the merchandise and 
receives certain personal services, and 
still expects and must receive the 
benefit of mass buying and mass dis- 
tribution, deals with other customer 
habits. 

On the other hand, when you look 
at the United States as a whole, there 
are obviously great differences be- 
tween the buying psychology of peo- 
ple in New England and people in 
Texas, of farmers on the prairies 
and workmen in the industrial South. 
And these geographical differences 
are on the whole greater than the dif- 
ferences between mail order custom- 
ers and chain store customers. 

The particular regional set-up now 
adopted by Montgomery Ward gives 
promise of meeting and reconciling 
these customer differences with ad- 
ministrative effectiveness. In each of 
the six divisions into which the coun- 
try is to be divided, there will be a 
mail order executive, whose respon- 
sibility it is to see that customer 
psychology in that region is properly 
appraised, and properly met from the 
mail order standpoint. Likewise, 
there will be a chain store manager 
thinking in terms of the region. 
Both together will be responsible to 
the regional manager, whose business 
it is to see that the name of Mont- 
gomery Ward rises to a higher and 
higher position in his territory, 
through effective service on the part 
of both the mail order and chain 
store divisions under his command. 
Readers will readily discover other 
constructive possibilities in this set- 


up. 


HAVE pointed out how, instead 
_of “running to the distresses 
existent in one corner or another,” 
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the new management has aimed di- 
rectly at the fundamental of build- 
ing, from the top down, the kind of 
organization which can cope with 
both current and future problems. 
It must be admitted that, for proceed- 
ing in this direction, the new top 
executive has had one advantage not 
always present in similar cases. This 
is the fact that Montgomery Ward 
and Company, Inc., has thoroughly 
adequate cash resources, excellent 
working capital, and no debts. 

From Sewell Avery’s point of 
view, there was this further advan- 
tage. Before accepting the new re- 
sponsibility, he convinced himself 
thoroughly by study and personal 
analysis, that both mail order and 
chain store merchandising are funda- 
mentally sound methods of serving 
the great buying public. In his opin- 
ion, each of these has certain advan- 
tages the other lacks, and therefore 
a union of the two under one man- 
agement is logical and can be made 
effective. 

“I may have seemed to appear sud- 
denly in this position,” he told me, 
“but I did plenty of thinking first.” 

But now that he has accepted the 
challenge of the Montgomery Ward 
situation, he has gone into it in 
earnest. 


HILE I was talking with him, 

the telephone rang. “I am over 
at Monkey Ward’s now,” he told a 
business friend. And at “Monkey 
Ward’s” he is, literally, most of the 
time. With a direct telephone to the 
offices of the United States Gypsum 
Company, he keeps in touch with that 
organization through a few brief con- 
versations each day, relying on the 
certainty that the fully responsible 
executive organization which he has 
developed during his years with that 
company—an organization which has 
long been accustomed to working out 
its own salvation and relying on its 
chief merely for final decisions—is 
entirely competent to carry on in 
his absence. 

It was quarter to five in the after- 
noon when I said goodbye to Mr. 
Avery, on a recent day, at his Mont- 
gomery Ward office. 

“Stick around until our day is 
over, if you like,” he said with a 
smile. Had I done so, I would have 
still been within the walls of the 
Montgomery Ward head-office build- 
ing some hours later. 

Certainly no one can answer di- 
rectly that first question, “Can the 
new organization program of Mont- 
gomery Ward and Company suc- 
ceed ?” 

But I believe Forses readers will 
agree with me that under the circum- 
stances it has a very high probability 
of success. 
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Executives Pick 
Favorite Stocks 


Quarterly Questionnaire series 

shows not only that interest in 
the security markets is beginning to 
revive once more, but that the senti- 
ment among business executives is 
also tending to improve. 

This regular questionnaire has been 
sent out to the officers of over one 
thousand individual companies every 
three months for over three years, 
and its returns furnish a gauge not 
only of the favorite stock issues 0 
these representative executives, but 
also of their sentiment and interest 
regarding the future course of se- 
curity prices. 

The number of returns received in 
this series is in itself a token of 
psychology among the most success- 
ful men of affairs in business Amer- 
ica. In previous reviews of the ques- 
tionnaire results, mention has been 
made of the declining number of re- 
plies. In January of the present year 
this decline reached its nadir, and it 
is gratifying to report a substantial 
increase in replies to the present 
questionnaire, indicating that business 
America is taking a somewhat more 
active interest in the profit possibili- 
ties of the security market. 


T HE thirteenth edition of FoRBES 


ORE important than increased 

interest, however, is the more 
favorable note of sentiment struck by 
replies to the present questionnaire. 
The percentage of executives fore- 
casting definitely lower prices in the 
security markets over the next three 
months has dropped to the lowest of 
any previous questionnaire in the 
three-year series and is almost negli- 
gible, at less than five per cent. of 
the total forecasts. 

Slightly over half of the replying 
executives are still unwilling to take 
a definitely bullish stand toward the 
security markets for the next quar- 
ter, and confine their views to pre- 
dicting that market movements will 
be irregular, or comparatively sta- 
tionary. 

There has been a very substantial 
shift, however, from those who pre- 
viously predicted lower prices to those 
who now predict a higher trend for 
security levels. Of the total replies 
received to our question on the future 


Officers of Biggest Amert- 

can Corporations V ote Their 

Favorite Issues in Forbes 
Quarterly Questionnaire 


By RICHARD S. WALLACE 


Winners of FORBES 
Thirteenth Quarterly Stock 


Questionnaire 
Bracket 
Stock Score 
1. American Tel. & Tel..... 510 
ie eS err 300 
3. General Motors......... 180 
i TBs ccc veses Oks 110 
5. General Electric......... 110 
6. Consolidated Gas of N. Y. 90 
7. General Foods.......... 90 
8. Standard Oil of N. J..... 90 
9. Air Reduction........... 80 
10. United Gas Improvement. 80 





of the security markets, 42 per cent. 
now definitely favor the constructive 
side of the market, compared with 
only 37 per cent. three months ago. 


X& regards the individual stock 
issues which the replying execu- 
tives hold in highest favor for market 
profit over the next quarter, Ameri- 
can Telephone and Telegraph again 
heads the list and takes first prize in 
our present, or thirteenth, quarterly 
stock questionnaire. The supremacy 
of this issue in American executive 


favor has been practically clinched. 
since this stock has now taken eight 
first prizes out of the thirteen ques- 
tionnaires, having placed first in the 
last six successive polls. 

In the entire series of thirteen 
questionnaires, American Telephone 
and Telegraph has thus assumed un- 
disputed leadership, while U. S. Steel 
comes next in favor with first prize 
in four of the thirteen questionnaires. 
General Electric took first prize in 
one of the earlier contests. It has 
generally held within the first three 
places of the series but has been slip- 
ping back a bit and has now dropped 
to the lowest in many contests, to tie 
for fourth place with Drug, Inc., 
which latter issue has staged a rather 
spectacular advance and has more 
than doubled its score of the previous 
questionnaire. 


S. STEEL takes second place 
. in our present questionnaire, 
and shows the highest score that this 
stock has polled in nearly a full year. 
Despite this good gain, Steel is still 
far behind American Tel. & Tel., and 
the latter issue has even increased its 
lead by a slight margin over the pre- 
vious poll. 

General Motors is another stock 
to show more than its commensurate 
gain and has advanced from fifth 
place in the previous questionnaire to 
third place in the present contest, dis- 
placing General Electric. 

It may be noted, incidentally, that 
the scores for the individual stocks 
are based on a weighting system ac- 
cording to their position in the list of 
favorite stocks submitted by each 
executive. Under this system of scor- 
ing it is only natural that general 
scores should be somewhat higher in 
the present questionnaire than in the 
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previous one, due to the substantial 
increase in the number of returns re- 
ceived for the thirteenth question- 
naire. 


ESPITE this rather natural in- 

crease in scores, the jockeying 
about in standing of the individual 
stocks is significant. The rapid ad- 
vance in popularity of Drug, Inc., at 
the expense of General Electric has 
already been mentioned. Consoli- 
dated Gas of New York has not been 
able to increase its total score even 
with the larger number of returns, 
and has dropped back from fourth to 
sixth place. 

New York Central, United Cor- 
poration, and Westinghouse Electric 
are other stocks which have fallen in 
popularity during the past three 
months, and do not appear in the list 
of the first ten prize winners. On the 
other hand, General Foods has came 
into prominence with an exceptional- 
ly strong advance which has carried 
it up into seventh place. Standard 
Oil of New Jersey has also improved 
its position and comes back into the 
list of prize winners. Allied Chemi- 
cal has dropped out of the running 
in the present questionnaire and has 
been replaced by Air Reduction, 
while United Gas Improvement is 
still holding barely within the list of 
the first ten stocks. 


HE accompanying charts show 
the record of scores in the en- 
tire series of thirteen questionnaires 
for the three most popular stocks, 
American Telephone and Telegraph, 
U. S. Steel and General Motors. The 
decline in such scores over the past 
year or more can be traced largely, 
of course, to the decline in the num- 
ber of returns received to the succes- 
sive questionnaires, but such declines 
are also indicative of lack of interest, 
and therefore lack of faith, by the 
genera! run of executives. Individual! 
comparisons for single questionnaires 
will show the fluctuating ratio of 
executive favor for these stocks. even 
when allowance is made for decreas- 
ing returns. 
Following is a list of the first fii- 
teen prize winning stocks in the cur- 
rent, or thirteenth, quarterly stock 
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questionnaire with their respective 
bracket or even scores: 


Stock Bracket or Even 

Score 
1. American Tel. and Tel. ..... 510 
CAMO A Sg a ae 300 
3. General BIOGOPs: .....cccccc dca 180 
SO ey 110 
5. General Blectric ..«.isccaiss 110 
6. Consolidated Gas of N. Y..... 90 
7. GONRERL BOOS. occ cs cic cesiss 90 
S. Standara Gal ot N. J: cx.......+ 90 
© AAG PRGEtIOR ovis icivvcaeieds ss 80 
10. United Gas Improvement..... 80 
1 ey ee 80 
A ose 70 
13. Allied Chemical & Dye ...... 60 
14. Du Pont de Nemours ........ 60 
15. National Dairy Products...... 60 


i ie public utility classification 
continues its usual habit of tak- 
ing first place in the favor of reply- 
ing executives with reference to 
profit possibilities over the next three 
months. The steel group takes sec- 
ond place, as it did in the previous 
questionnaire, but has decreased the 
lead of the public utilities to a sub- 
stantial degree. The chemical issues 
have staged a very good gain in pop- 
ularity to place third among the fa- 
vorite groups, compared with fifth 
place in the previous poll, displacing 
the electrical manufacturing group, 
which has fallen rather abruptly from 
third place to only ninth place. 

Food stocks have also taken a spurt 
in executive popularity. They have 
more than doubled their previous 
score and have moved up from sev- 
enth to fourth place in the prize win- 
ning groups. Railroad issues have 
dropped from fourth place to eighth, 
hut motors have improved their pre- 
vious score moderately and have 
moved up one to take fifth place in 
the present contest. 

Oil stocks have also doubled their 
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previous score and advanced to sixth 
place, compared with eighth. Stores 
had only a small score in the previous 
questionnaire, and show a gain of al- 
most 200 per cent., but still take only 
seventh place in the present question- 
naire, while tobaccos finish the list 
with tenth place, as was also the case 
in the preceding contest. 

In the following tabulation the 
scores of the highest stocks of the 
individual contest have been totaled 
in their respective industry. 


Bracket or Even 


Group Score 
L. Pabhe Upities. ... 5.42.22. 830 
ie 2 EE eee are 350 
Ie 6 OS re 250 
et Se: 240 
ie MINES, xvas sacs ios cites Sw oo he cia 
IES Pi nots etch wiaied come eee 190 
MMM ir, 8x50 hice caves Bers 190 
a) Se eee oer eee 130 
9. Electrical Manufacturing .... 110 
MO SRRAOERS ois ktiscisecdccccew ase 40 


The number of stocks receiving 
one vote or over in the present con- 
test shows a gain of nearly 20 per 
cent. over the previous one. The 
tendency for votes to be bunched on 
certain individual stocks is not so 
marked in the present questionnaire. 
A total of more than thirty individ- 
ual stocks, however, received a 
bracket or even score of fifty points 
or over. 

The following tabulation shows ths 
percentage of replies in the various 
categories to the question put to the 
executives as to whether they expect 
the price trend of the general security 
markets during the next three months 
to be higher, lower or irregular. For 
purposes of comparison, the forecast 
results of the two previous question- 
naires are also given: 


Forecast Ouestionnaire 
Thirteenth Twelfth Eleventh 
Higher ....42% 37% 55% 
Lower .... 4 11 9 
Irregular 54 52 36 





Real business creates wealth which 
then it can share with the people en- 
gaged in it. That is not only useful, 
it is the basic social service. Crea- 
tive business which produces wealth 
that the people can share is far more 
fundamentally serviceable than is 


charity—Dr. Harry Emerson Fos- 
dick. 
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TO-MORROW 


R. Crandall, 
George A. Fuller Company—With 
Building Contracts Down 60 Per 
Cent., His Company Has 15 Per 
Cent. More 


I—Lou 


President, 


the 
C4 


AT Y32 


By GEORGE H. ALLEN 


UT of the titan struggle of these difficult days, iiew figures 
Yesterday's leaders are discredited, slipping. 


are emerging. 


To-morrow we shall hear of new giants. 

Readers who follow this brief series in FORBES are going 
to make the acquaintance of some of them—the ones who by their 
youth, strength, and business achievements within the past few 
years and at the moment have nominated themselves for greater 


responsibilities. 


And they will see these Men of To-morrow 


through the eyes of one of their own gencration, a young archi- 
tect-writer with a peculiar ability for making friendships with 
men of achievement, and a habit of communicating the jazz 
tempo of this modern age to his analysis of their business person- 


alities and accomplishments. 


HEN, in the Spring of 1928, 


a 35-year-old construction 

superintendent, working in 
shirt sleeves and attending strictly 
to business like any aggressive young 
man in any Zoe Akins play, stepped 
into the ranks of prominence by 
abruptly becoming president of the 
oldest and one of the largest building 
firms in the country, Lou R. Cran- 
dall calmly lit his pipe, pulled down a 
dog-eared copy of “Kidder,” adjusted 
his slide-rule to the hair and pro- 
ceeded to take everything purely as 
a matter of course. 

Eyebrows were raised in interro- 
gation. The vesting of such power, 
such authority in one, who, as vet had 
not (parenthetically speaking) cut 
his spurs, was to them sufficient cause 
for consternation. But they were 
calmed by those who wore the cloaks 
of power—they were soothed by those 
passwords—‘“‘he’s O.K. We’ve looked 
him up. He’s the man for the job.” 





That, since then, he has been ulti- 
mately successful, that he has made 
a credible showing, is evident. If you 
took the trouble to verify this, he 
probably would admit it. Only he 
would add: ‘What of it?” ; 
which immediately pigeonholes him 
very definitely as an anomaly. 

So far as he is able, he tries to 
steer clear of those weighty func- 
tions which desire his presence as 
“background”; talks little (he would 
much rather listen) ; sits tight; takes 
an active interest in the financing of 
new projects; and manages to find 
time, in the interim between 5:30 and 
6:30, to play contract at the Plaza, 
where he lives during the Winter. 

Crandall, personally, in his unruf- 
fled and collected manner, is not par- 
ticularly arresting. But in his field 
he is damnably significant. It is 
his builder-executive-engineer raison 
d’etre, his views, what he stands for. 
that are important. To many of his 





Lou R. Crandall 








“$18,000,000 worth of work.... 
without a bit of previous experience” 


competitors he is an irritant, not a 
yawn. The disclosing of many closed 
construction bids in the past has 
brought to light the fact that he 
was the burr under their saddle, the 
stone in their shoe. And in analyz- 
ing his rocky prominence there is no 
need to fall back on brilliant plati- 
tudes or go into rhetorical gymnas- 
tics, for his inertia (in essence) boils 
down to simply four words—hard 
work and organization. He has tre- 
mendously furthered the position of 
his firm, a position which has been 
stormed for years, but as yet, has 
never been taken. And it isn’t likely 
that it ever will, certainly not until 
the pack can find someone else who 
can exploit hard work in larger pro- 
portion and organization with a 
greater degree of finesse. For Cran- 
dall is perfectly at home, whatever 
the occasion; the quoting of unit cost 
on 10” billet plates; the working out 
of the financial structure on a new 
project; comparing the qualities of 
vitreous tile and glazed firebrick; or 
noting the observation of a job-fore- 
man spitting tobacco juice on his car- 
pet. 

Take the financial statement for 
the George . Fuller Company, of 
which he is president, at the close of 
the fiscal year on January 1, 1932. 
On the books there appears an 
(Continued on page 25) 
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Profitable Management 


What’s NEW 








MARKETING 





Dated Milk 
WENTY-FOUR hours after its 


doors opened in March, Stand- 
ard Dairies, Inc., of Philadelphia 
was operating at capacity and look- 
ing forward to expansion. 

Yet bankers had said it couldn’t be 
done, and competitors had said the 
field already was overcrowded. 

All of which shows what a new 
idea which catches public fancy can 
do in awakening 
buying lethargy and ; 
chasing depression Because it made 
psychology ” reason for buying 

Because it bank- jts milk, this 
ed everything on dairy is running 
the success of a new 4 capacity 
type of fibre con- 
tainer for milk, 
Standard Dairies 
became the first 
company of its kind 
to enter business 
without one cent in- 
vested in glass milk 
bottles. The con- 
tainer is made of 
selected spruce fibre 


a new container a 4g 


¢ Marketing 


in- + Co-operation 


¢ Accounting 


crates; but the containers used in de- 
livering 1,200 quarts of Silver Seal 
milk account for only 600 pounds of 
the total of 3,000. 
“Harvester” Guarantees Farm Prices 
Prices of farm products are due 
for a rise. That, at least, is the 
opinion of the International Har- 
vester Company. Since late in 
March, it has been extending credit 
to farmers on the basis of a 
premium price for wheat, corn and 
cotton; and some competitors have 
followed its lead. Farmers growing 
53 cent wheat can get 70 cents worth 
of credit for it, 34 cent corn will 
















paper which is - 
rolled into conical shape, paraffined, 
filled, pressed together at the top, and 
hermetically sealed with a metal strip 
on which is stamped the date of fill- 
ing. The entire operation is com- 
pleted in four minutes. To open the 
container, Mrs. Smith slits it along 
the base of the seal; when the milk 
is used up, she throws the container 
away. ay 

A letter-writing contest with free 
milk for prizes introduced “Silver 
Seal” milk. Merchandising is built 
around convenience and protection 
of health through hermetic sealing. 
Interesting is the fact that, while 
elimination of glass bottle breakage 
and investment effected some econo- 
mies, increased payload of vehicles 
is the big money-saver. More than 


half the weight of a load of bottled 
deadweight—bottles and 


milk is 


bring credit for 50 cents, and 6%4 
cent cotton can be used as the basis 
of 8% cents worth of credit toward 
buying a tractor, thresher, or com- 
bine*, 

Notes must mature in 1932, and 
they can be for no more than 40 per 
cent. of the purchase price, but 
there is real backbone in the plan: 
If prices don’t rise, the company 
stands the loss. Should the wheat 
backing a $420 note (600 bushels at 
70 cents) average only 60 cents for 
the five days before maturity, the 
farmer will be credited with the dif- 
ference (600 bushels multiplied by 
10 cents), and his note will be re- 
duced $60 to $360. In other words, 
if farm prices don’t rise, equipment 





“Three days after the plan started, the De- 
partment of Agriculture announced the first rise 
in its farm price index in 9 months. 
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prices will have to come down. 

International Harvester 
hopes to lead the farmer back 
into the buying habit by show- 
ing real evidence of its faith in 
his future. 
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Taking Basement Goods Back 


to the Basement 


TYLE merchandise, once 
almost impregnable to 
price appeals, has been increasingly 
a price football since 1925. The 
style creator has seen his designs 
copied and put on the market in low 
priced lines almost as soon as he can 
make delivery. To meet this price 
competition, often he has had to low- 
er quality progressively each season. 
And so for seven years the style 
merchandise trades have been in a 
downward spin, with less and less 
emphasis being placed on quality and 
more and more on price, and no one 
making reasonable profits. The 
steady pounding of price has gone to 
the consumer’s head; she, too, is be- 
ginning to forget about quality. 
And yet no one has been able to 
stop the spin. Manufacturers and 
trade groups have struggled with the 
controls, but it still goes on. 


This month, however, there is get- 
ting under way in New York an 
ambitious attempt to do something 
about it. Julius Forstmann, woolen 
manufacturer, is the moving figure 
in organizing the National Quality 
Maintenance League, a committee of 
leading manufacturers of silk, velvet, 
and wool fabrics, handbags, shoes, 
millinery, and other style merchan- 
dise, and style creators, editors of 
fashion periodicals, and educators. 


The object is to move the glaring- 
ly price-tagged dress back to the de- 
partment store’s basement, where the 
committee believes that price appeals 
belong; and to promote quality 
rather than price as the selling point 
for style merchandise. 

The method will be by telling 
women that, style or no style, a gar- 
ment is made to wear; and if Mrs. 
Housewife buys a $10 dress that 
wears less than half as long as a $20 
dress, she is practising false econo- 
my. The question of media will be 
taken up shortly. 


Julius Forstmann, leader of this 
movement, is almost a tradition in 
textiles. As a member of a family 
owning woolen mills famous for gen- 
erations in Germany, he began 
manufacturing in this country 
against the advice of his German 
associates; they said that Americans 
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Making straigh t th € ro ad to marked 





There is a direct road 
from manufacturer to user 
in Western Electric’s mar- 
keting of telephone sup- 





Facts About 
Western Electric 


Purchasers, Manufacturers, 
Distributors for the Bel] System 


a large undertaking. In ad- 
dition to that comes the 
sudden demand for sup- 
plies to meet and deat em- 








plies to the Bell System. 

This is possible because Western 
Electric’s customers—the telephone 
companies—are also members of the Bell 
System. So marketing of telephone sup- 
plies is not so much selling as it is dis- 
tributing made-to-order equipment in 
response to needs and scheduled plan. 

To fulfill this assignment Western 
Electric has built up a nation-wide dis- 
At thirty-two 
strategically located warehouses, it main- 
tains stocks for replacement and expan- 


tributing organization. 


sion of telephone facilities. 
Meeting these normal requirements is 


@ AMERICAN 


TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH 


ergencies—when fire, storm 
or flood take their toll. Communication 
must be maintained. 

Besides delivering supplies where and 
when needed, Western Electric does 
most of the purchasing and manufactur- 
ing for the Bell System. Its fifty-year 
experience in making telephone appara- 
tus helps to make possible the System’s 
standards of reliability. 

Through its triple responsibility, 
Western Electric plays a vital part in 
making the Bell ideal a fact—the best 
possible telephone service at the lowest 
cost consistent with financial safety.” 


COMPANY ® 
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who wanted quality 
woolens would buy 
only imported goods. 
There may be some 
doubt as to whether 
J. P. Morgan’s or 
Julius Forstmann’s 
yacht is the largest in 
the world, but he long 
ago erased all doubt 
as to his ability to 
succeed in the United 
States. Shrewd buy- 
ing, foresightedness, 
determined adherence 
to quality standards, 
and keen judgment of 
public taste have made 
his company almost the style dictator 
in woolen fabrics. He is now training 
his three sons to succeed him: the 
eldest, Reinhold, to handle sales; the 
second, Kurt, to handle production; 
and the third, Julius Junior, to handle 
finances. 
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Depreciation: Battleground of 1932 


OR two years, business profits 

have been declining, and ex- 
penses have been cut right and left. 
Yet, by and large, one expense re- 
mains the same: Depreciation. And 
it runs into millions of dollars a year 
for many companies. 

A reduction would make a real 
difference in an earnings statement. 
Consequently, the executive heads of 
more companies than ever before are 
advocating a reduction in deprecia- 
tion to help their companies make a 
better showing. 

Thus depreciation, always a storm- 
center of controversy, is at the pres- 
ent moment the scene of a major 
business battle. For the accountant 
sees it in a different light than the 
executive. His job is to present a 
true financial picture of the com- 
pany, regardless of earnings, and he 
must certify that it is a true picture. 
The executive wants to reduce de- 
preciation to reduce expense, but the 
accountant believes that depreciation 
should be reduced only if it gives the 
stockholder a clearer picture of the 
company’s exact position. In his 
opinion, any increase in earnings 
should be an incidental result, not a 
major purpose. 

What is depreciation? Account- 
ants say that depreciation is an ex- 
pense of doing business incurred by 
normal wear and tear, obsolescence, 
inadequacy, and the mere passage of 
time. It can’t be escaped. Time 
passes, steel crystallizes, stone 
crumbles, the economic usefulness of 
equipment constantly grows less. and 





Julius Forstmann 


new inventions may 
make it obsolete over- 
night. Depreciation 
goes on whether a 
plant is active or idle. 
To provide for these 
contingencies, certain 
sums are taken from 
gross income and used 
to replace old equip- 
ment or set aside for 
the future. 

Should depreciation 
be lower when income 
is lower? Or should it 
be as fixed and inflex- 
ible as interest on out- 
standing bonds? A 
few examples picked at random show 
the wide attention that business is 
giving to these questions. 

In its 1931 report, just issued, the 
American Radiator & Standard 
Sanitary Corporation, has varied de- 
preciation charges with earnings. 
last year, profitable subsidiaries of 
the company made depreciation 
charges at the regular rate, but those 
showing a deficit made none. The 
Western Union Telegraph Company 
also reduced depreciation charges in 
1931, but for another reason: Re- 
serves for depreciation were felt to 
be ample to take care of any contin- 
gencies. 

The accountant agrees that that’s 
one way of reducing recorded ex- 
penses. But, he says, depreciation is 
related to time, not to earnings; 
obsolescence and economic decay go 
on regardless of business conditions. 





Once more, Macy’s dramatizes to-day’s 
low prices (Forbes, Feb. 15, 1932). Ina 
sale this month, yesterday’s and to-day’s 
merchandise are placed side-by-side in 
window and counter displays so cus- 
tomers can visualize the price contrasts 
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lf you’re sure you've built up enough 
of a back-log to take care of any- 
thing that reasonably may happen, 
you ‘might as well reduce the rate of 
depreciation. But if you’re doing it 
solely to make a better showing this 
year, you should, to be consistent, 
later increase your charges when 
profits are higher to make up for the 
present decreased earnings. 

In contrast with these two com- 
panies, General Motors set aside 
$37,000,000 for depreciation in 1931, 
the same as in 1930 despite lower 
sales and profits. And both the 
Texas Corporation and the Phillips 
Petroleum Company turned a pos- 
sible profit showing into a_ sub- 
stantial loss by maintaining their 
usual rates of depreciation. In their 
1931 reports General Electric and 
Yale & Towne both make the state- 
ment that depreciation goes on re- 
gardless of plant activity. ‘ 

The Studebaker Corporation is ap- 
proaching the problem from a differ- 
ent angle: It proposes to cut down 
depreciation, not by reducing the 
rate, but by reducing plant valua- 
tion. (Stockholders will vote on the 
question at the regular meeting on 
April 26.) In 1931, depreciation 
cost the company $38.95 a car, or 
$1.18 a share of common stock. A 
reduction of only a sixth in the book 
value of the plant would have 
doubled common stock earnings, 
raising them from 20 cents to 40 
cents a share. The Gillette Safety 
Razor Company recently has made 
such a change by reducing the valua- 
tion of its plant by more than $7,- 
000,000, and thus it was able to dis- 
continue a quarterly obsolescence 
charge of $600,000. 

But the facts behind each of these 
two cases are different. Gillette 
wrote off assets stated by President 
Lambert to be entirely obsolete and, 
as an incidental result, will increase 
its earnings. In explaining to stock- 
holders the proposed Studebaker 
write-down, President Erskine, on 
the other hand, stresses the benefit 
to profits in future years. The 
Studebaker proposal is to reduce its 
property account by approximately 
$13,000,000 ; approximately $10,750,- 
000 of property account appears on 
the balance sheet as “Branch houses, 
service plants, leaseholds and Detroit 
property not presently used in man- 
ufacturing operations,” but some of 
which may again be operated. 

In private expressions of opinion, 
leaders in the accounting field are 
more in sympathy with Gillette’s at- 
titude than with Studebaker’s. To 
be consistent in its motive, they feel 
that Studebaker must appreciate the 
book value of its plant when better 
business conditions increase its earn- 
ing power. 
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To shippers and users 
of dry commodities: 


General American Tank Car Corporation 
announces A "TAN K CAR 
To Carry Dry-FLOWING SOLIDs! 


FTER years of research and thousands of 
miles of road tests, General American 
Tank Car Corporation now announces one of 
the most far-reaching freight transportation de- 


trial trips. It is loaded through openings at the 
top of the car, and the product is uniformly 
transported to a bottom outlet by simple 
conveying equipment. Because the Dry-Flo 


velopments of the century 
...@ railroad car to carry 
dry-flowing solids in bulk. 
Advantages of bulk 
shipment are manifold. 
Shipping in bulk is more 
convenient, more eco- 
nomical, more efficient. 
These advantages, here- 
tofore available only to 
the shipper of liquids, 
are NOw Open to you. 
The new Dry-Flo car 
will revolutionize the 
shipment of many com- 
modities — cement, lime, 
silica sands, sulphur, fer- 
tilizers, cleaning com- 


pounds, soda ash, pottery clays, Fuller’s Earth 
—these and many other granular materials 


> 





FACTS 
about the DRY-FLO car 


Provided with conveying machinery within the 
car, which enables the use of but one outlet, and 
the simplest possible conveying machinery for 
carrying material from car to plant. 

Water-tight and dust-proof. Divided into three 
compartments, the two end compartments carry- 
ing the lading and the small center compartment 
communicating with the dome, for the unloading 
machinery. Power furnished by an electric motor 
located within the dome or by means of external 
power which may be applied by a shaft provided. 

The operation of the car is simplicity itself, it 
only being necessary to opena valve at the bottom 
of the car and connect up the motor by means of 
a flexible cable to a source of electric power. 

More convenient, more economical, 
more efficient, and safer. 





car now makes possible 
the bulk shipment of dry 
commodities heretofore 
shipped only in packages, 
it will make substantial 
savings for many indus- 
tries. If you are either a 
shipper or user of a dry- 
flowing solid, undoubt- 
edly your industry is one 
which needs the Dry-Flo 
car. We will be happy to 
discuss its various uses 
with you. AddressGeneral 
American Tank Car Corp., 
Continental Illinois Bank 
Building, Chicago, Ill. 


~ “ ~ 


( * psa te AMERICAN, supplement- 
ing the car service of the railroads, for 








can now, for the first time, be shipped as 
conveniently and efficiently as standard tank 
cars handle liquid commodities. 
Old-fashioned shipping methods must give 
way to the Dry-Flo car. Packaging expenses 
are eliminated. Handling costs are reduced. 
The inefficiency of shovel and wheelbarrow 
methods is no longer necessary. Safety in 
handling, and freedom from dust are assured. 
The practicability of the Dry-Flo car has 


already been demonstrated through numerous 


years has been a pioneer in modern freight 
transportation. The new Dry-Flo car should 
bring back to the railroads shipments of 
gtanular commodities which they have lost. 
Still more important, the convenience and 
economy of this new car, will keep much 
business on the railroads at a profit both to 
carrier and shipper. Its invention marks but 
one more important step in the development 
of railroads ...the most efficient means 
of transportation man has ever known. 
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THOUGHTS 
ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


AKE it just as though it was— 

as it is—an earnest, vital and im- 
portant affair. Take it as though you 
were born to the task of performing a 
merry part of it—as though the world 
awaited your coming. Take it as 
though it was a grand opportunity to 
do and achieve, to carry forward 
great and good schemes, to help and 
cheer a suffering, weary, it may be 
heart-broken brother. Now and then 
a man stands aside from the crowd, 
labors earnestly, steadfastly, con- 
fidently, and straightway becomes 
famous for wisdom, intellect, skill, 
greatness of some sort. The world 
wonders, admires, idolizes, and it 
only illustrates what others may do if 
they take hold of life with a purpose. 
The miracle, or the power, that ele- 
vates the few, is to be found in their 
industry, application, and persever- 
ance under the promptings of a 
brave, determined — spirit. — Mark 
Twain. 





~ 


If we would guide by the light of 
reason we must let our minds be 
bold.—Justice Brandeis. 


What is needed is a return to the 
principles of Christianity and Chris- 
tian morality. Only then will there 
be a real and lasting peace and pros- 
perity. There may be a temporary 
recovery, but it can’t last until there 
is a real return to the old-fashioned 
practice of honesty and justice.— 
john Moody. 


The human spirit is stronger than 
anything that can happen to it.— 
Captain Scott. 


There are homes in America to- 
day where the father is so busy 
making money and the mother so 
busy spending it that the children 
grow up without knowing their par- 
ents at all. Women control 48 per 
cent. of the national wealth to-day, 
but what a devastating loss to moth- 
erhood.—Right Rev. H. P. Almon 
Abbott. 


In the business of life, Man is the 
only product. And there is only one 
Girection in which man can possibly 
develop if he is to make a better liv- 
ing or yield a bigger dividend to him- 
self, to his race, to nature or to God. 
He must grow in knowledge, wis- 
dom, kindliness and understanding. 


—V. C. Kitchen. 
& 
A Text 


Say not thou, what is the 
cause that the former days 
were better than these? For 
thou dost not enquire wisely 
concerning this.—Ecclesiastes 
7:10. 


Sent in by S. Brakefeld, 
Birmingham, Ala. What is 
your favorite text? A Forbes 
book is presented to senders of 
texts used. 


No business is so humble but that 
it can be made a dignified profession, 
in the hands of a man of character.— 
Preston M. Nolan. 


The Most Important Person in 
the World 


Fach day my papers bring to me 

Names that are making history ; 

Statesmen and generals, screen and 
stage, 

In big, black type on every page. 


They never mention ME; 

And yet, no name could ever be 
Of such importance as my own, 
Although to you it is unknown. 


Does Hoover pay my grocery bills? 
Does Ghandi suffer for my ills? 
Does Greta Garbo do my work? 
Does Einstein lose pay if J shirk? 


I’ll never get the city’s keys 
Nor rank among celebrities, 
Yet, though the Press may pass me 
by, 
To me the greatest man is J. 
—Erich Brandeis. 


HERE are large areas of our 

social life to-day which have 
never even dimly owned the sway of 
Christ’s rule. He is told He must 
stay behind the lines which profit and 
privilege and tradition have laid down. 
Jesus did not stay in Capernaum. He 
went on out of the pleasant security 
on a way that ended in a cross, to 
redeem the whole of the world. Will 
we follow him?—Rev. Dr. Halford 
E. Luccock, of Yale Divinity School. 


Profitable price standards are not 
a panacea but they are an essential 
element to wage scales and economic 
recovery.—Calvin Coolidge. 


Pride in the work is necessary. 
Property run down at the heels can- 
not be a source of pride to the 
workers. There will not be much 
enthusiasm for or much interest in a 
concern with dilapidated phyiscal 
property. As an essential to the 
maintenance of Company spirit, its 
property must be kept in good condi- 
tion—P. S. Arkwright, president, 
Georgia Power Company. 


We weaken when we exaggerate. 
-—La Harpe. 


To harbor hatred and animosity in 
the soul makes one irritable, gloomy, 
and prematurely old.—Berthold Auer- 
bach. 


As far as the individual is con- 
cerned, the chief competition in busi- 
ness is between himself and his job. 
—Business maxim. 


Industry must learn the lesson of 
this depression. It must adopt pre- 
ventive measures. If it fails, then 
the government will step in and 
either compel action by the industry 
or adopt remedies of its own. This 
is no threat. It is merely a state- 


ment of what the future is certain to 
hold in store—Governor Albert C. 
Ritchie of Maryland. 
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Men of To-morrow 

(Continued from page 19) 
item: Backlog (uncompleted work) 
$38,000,000, one of the largest 
“backlogs” in the 42 years of the 
firm’s history. The fact that this 
backlog represents an increase of 
more than $5,000,000 over the un- 
finished contracts at the start of 1931 
and makes an increase of 15 per cent. 
in unfinished and new contracts, is as- 
tonishingly remarkable realizing that 
there was a reduction of 60 per cent. 
in building contracts throughout the 
country during the past year. This 
then, is the monetary result of a 
young man inspiring his organization 
to get out and hustle by simply get- 
ting out and hustling himself. 

Casehardened to hard work, Cran- 
dall has always displayed an uncanny 
aptitude for getting ready for the 
next job. When he was a timekeeper 
he was preparing himself to be an 
assistant superintendent and if he 
wasn’t doing this he would be doing 
other things on his own initiative. 
During the Florida boom he was sent 
down to Miami to superintend the 
building of Nautilus Hotel and his 
job, naturally, was to see that it got 
finished—and on time. But this didn’t 
satisfy him, it didn’t keep him busy 
enough. Therefore, without a bit of 
previous experience, he signed up ad- 
ditional contracts for construction, 
until the Florida office became the 
main branch office of the firm instead 
of an odd offshoot when he got $18,- 
000,000 worth of work. 

Manhattan, long known for its 
coldness and inhospitality, never has 
keenly welcomed newcomers, particu- 
larly in (and this can be readily un- 
derstood) the building field. Yet, 
despite the fact that Crandall arrived 
in the biggest city with a limited ac- 
quaintance, he has forged ahead as 
he did in Florida and Chicago, chiefly 
through his ability to carve a gracious 
niche for himself. 

One of his outstanding qualities is 
his friendliness. 

I suspect that his frank and simple- 
minded views, instilled in him in 
his early boyhood years on an Ohio 
farm, his experiences with steel 
gangs, stone setters, and the rest of 
that hard-boiled but “homespun” 
clan, and his ability to smother him- 
self in work, thereby keeping out of 
hot water (which some executives fail 
to do), substantiates his seeming 
ableness to escape the tut-tuts of the 
greybeards. 

They are due for an awakening one 
of these days, for Crandall is de- 
cidedly a comer, as his status exem- 
plifies. He is not confused by the 
shop-worn, “traditional” arguments 
ot his beleaguered opponents—con- 
temporary or archaic. 





A family of famous foods 
presents its annual report 











THE GROuP of nationally advertised products which comprise the 


General Foods family enjoyed a relatively successful year during 1931. 

This fact is a tribute to the stability of the food industry, America’s 
largest business. It also shows the advantages, both in production and 
selling, which come from grouping products distributed through iden- 
tical channels. It shows the stabilizing effect resulting from the devel- 
opment of a merger of the General Foods type. 

The story of General Foods’ activities during 1931 is told in the 
Company’s Annual Report. This report, originally prepared for distri- 
bution to the company’s 53,000 stockholders, is now offered to the 
public in booklet form. A written request from any interested person 


will bring the booklet free. 


GENERAL FOODS 


NEW YORK CITY 


DEPT. 10-N 250 PARK AVENUE 


Maxwell House Coffee and Tea, Log Cabin Syrup, Jell-O, Certo, Postum, Post’s Bran Flakes, 

Calumet Baking Powder, Walter Baker’s Chocolate and Cocoa, Franklin Baker’s Coconut, 

Minute Tapioca, Grape-Nuts, Sanka Coffee, Swans Down Cake Flour, Post Toasties, 
Satina, Birdseye Frosted Foods, La France, Diamond Crystal Salt, Whole Bran. 
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...B. C. Forbes Says... 


















































“This economic analysis by the 
Editor of FORBES was broadcast 
over an N. B.C. nationwide hook-up 
and transmitted to Europe. 


ROSPERITY always commits 
|B suicide. 


Resurrection is born of de- 
pression. 

The 1929 breakdown was, at its 
roots, a moral breakdown. We were 
not living right. We had become 
avaricious. We had become ex- 
travagant. We had become intoxi- 
cated by the alluring notion that the 
royal road to riches did not lie 
through sweat but through specula- 
tion. We discarded and scorned 
old-fashioned virtues. 

Jazz reigned. The hearth was for- 


saken for the night-club. The 
speakeasy had more appeal than 


Our planning concentrated 
Dancing dis- 


study. 
mostly on playing. 
placed self-discipline. 

In short, we gave ourselves over 
to ease and indulgence, to flabbiness, 
to the selfish pursuit of pleasure, to 
riotous living. 

Having recklessly reaped where 
we did not sow, a day of retribution 
was inevitable, inescapable. 

The day of retribution came, came 
with a vengeance. 


APPILY, recovery is just as 
sure and certain as was retribu- 
tion. 

For two-and-a-half years correc- 
tive processes have been under way. 
Economy has replaced extravagance. 
Efficiency has replaced inefficiency. 
Cheap money has replaced dear 
money. Under-buying has replaced 
over-buying. Contraction has re- 
placed expansion. Flabby organ- 
izations have been put into fighting 
trim. Live wires have supplanted 
deadwood. Salaries—and in most 





instances wages—have heen reduced. 


FORBES for 


ongress Retards 


Recovery 
But U. S. Will 


Emerge Triumphant 


Dear commodities and matefials 
have given place to cheap commodi- 
ties and materials. Costs of all kinds 
have been cut.  Production—and 
profits—are now possible at distinct- 
ly lower prices. Even the cost of 
government, a very serious burden 
on business, may be—assuredly 
should be—curtailed. 

In short, deflation has displaced 
inflation in nearly every direction. 

This painful process, an essential 
preliminary to the restoration of 
prosperity, has thus far fostered 
pessimism, whereas it actually war- 








rants optimism. Most _ security 
values have declined to absurd 
depths. Buying has been abnormal- 


ly curtailed. Wear and tear have 
vastly exceeded replenishing. Enor- 
mous demand has been banked-up. 


HE Reconstruction Finance Cor- 

poration arrested bank failures. 
Hoarded money began to reappear. 
The Glass-Steagall Bill emancipated 
lending institutions; therefore credit, 
long frozen, should speedily thaw 
out. 

As a matter of fact, recuperation 
had set in promisingly—securities 
were rising, the decline in commodi- 
ties had been checked, hidden money 
was returning to banks, sentiment 
was being transformed from _ pessi- 
mism to optimism—when, like a 
thunderbolt, a horde of irresponsibles 
in Congress kicked over the traces, 
rebelled against their chosen leaders. 
wrecked a sane taxation program, 
killed the eminently sensible manu- 
facturers’ sales tax, propounded 
crazy taxes aimed at soaking the 


rich rather than balancing — the 
budeet. 

That wholly unexnected demon- 
stration threw the financial world 


into nanic, plunged investments to 
the lowest denths reached in a 
decade, injured the value of the 


American dollar — throughout — the 
world, fostered fresh distrust of 
American securities abroad, upset in- 
dustry at home, injected uncertainty 
into all business calculations—and, 
incidentally, drastically changed the 
complexion of the political, the 
Presidential, outlook. 

Speaker Garner, after a Con- 
gressional “moratorium,” succeeded 
in restoring some semblance of sanity 
and discipline among the radical 
rebels. But, though they foolishly 
rejected a sales tax to be spread 
thin, they immediately proceeded to 
enact a series of special taxes spread 
so thick on specific industries and 
business, to say nothing of security 
and commodity exchanges, as to con- 
stitute a serious handicap on_ the 
restoration of prosperity. 


HAT will the Senate do when 

the House’s crazy-quilt comes 
before it? Will what Americans 
proudly used to call “the most august 
legislative body in the world” insist 
on remedying the worst defects of 
the proposals submitted to it? 

After the disgraceful exhibition in 
the House, it would be unsafe to pre- 
dict what the Senate may do. It is 
at least permissible to hope that the 
Senate, buttressed with facts and 
figures concerning the revenue-pro- 
ducing capabilities of the “soak the 
rich” imposts, will succeed in evolv- 
ing and insisting upon vitally impor- 
tant changes. Only an insane Con- 
eressman would expect the rich to 
hand over to the Federal Govern- 
ment the greater part of their in- 
come. The rich simply won’t. They 
will invest their wealth in tax-free 
securities. 

What lies immediately ahead has 
heen rendered doubly uncertain by 
the outbursts of madness in Con- 
We were emerging from a 
(Continued on page 38) 
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THAT 9000 GROWING COMMUNITIES MAY BE SERVED! 





.. and light seven 





















million lamps 


Electric current for seven million lamps! 
This requirement of American homes is 
just another of the daily demands that come 
to Cities Service Company subsidiaries. 


The day after day call for modern neces- 





sities—gas, electricity and petroleum— 
forms a secure base for the future growth 


of Cities Service Company. 





This is a good time to put your money to 
work in this nationwide organization. The 
essential nature of the operations of its sub- 
sidiaries gives it that inherent strength 
which is so important to the long-term 


investor. 


Mail the coupon for a free copy of the 


booklet, “Serving 9000 Communities’. 


~~ HENRY L. DOHERTY & COMPANY 


HENRY L. DOHERTY 


& COMPANY ‘ 60 Wall Street Q) New York City 


60 Wall St. New York, N. Y. 


Branches in Principal Cities 


Please send me your new booklet. 





Name .. 
LISTEN IN—Cities Service Radio Hour—a full-hour program of 
variety music with Jessica Dragonette, the Cavaliers and the Cities 
Service Orchestra. Fridays, 8 P.M. Eastern Standard Time—WEAF 
and 37 N.B.C. Associated Stations. 


AdGreSS coccssnnnnnn 
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TIME-SAVING News 
A Digest for Busy Men 


AVIATION 


Graf Zeppelin Resumes 

Trans-Atlantic Schedules. 

DO-X to Return to Ger- 

many. Higher Rates for 

Air Mail 

HE GRAF ZEPPELIN has emerged 

from its winter hibernation in Ger- 

many and has begun its Summer activi- 

ties with several round trips across the 

Atlantic to Brazil and back to Germany 
once more. 

The first trip was made in record 
time, with the westbound mail reach- 
ing Buenos Aires four and one half days 
after leaving Germany. The huge 
dirigible is currently on the second of 
its round trips to South America on a 
schedule which is expected to be con- 
tinued throughout the Summer. 

Meanwhile the Soviet Union has 
started mapping plans for a new Arctic 
air service from Moscow to a new set- 
tlement at Igarka, which is inside the 
Arctic circle. 

The Dornier flying boat, DO-X con- 
tinues more or less out of commission 
at its berth near New York City, but 
recent reports from Germany indicate 
that the ship will make its return trip 
to Europe some time in May. 


IGHER AIR MAIL RATES ap- 

pear quite probable along with the 
proposed increase in regular postage. 
Indications are that the Postoffice De- 
partment will soon issue a statement 
announcing that air mail postage is to 
be raised from the present rate of five 
cents per ounce to a new rate of around 
eight cents per ounce. The increases 
would probably have no effect on re- 
muneration of the transport companies 
carrying such mail, whose rates have re- 
cently been reduced. 


MONEY 
and BANKING 


Interest Rates Still Low. 


Record Drop in _ Bank 
Failures. Gold Exports 
Decline 
ONEY RATES have continued 


easy with what little change was 
apparent being toward even lower 
levels. Call money continues to be 
pegged on the New York Stock Ex- 
change at 2% per cent. and has con- 
tinued unchanged at this rate since the 
latter part of 1931. 

There have been some further new 
cuts in quoted rates on bankers’ bills, 
which present a suggestion of further 
reduction in the New York rediscount 
rate, but such a further cut does not 
appear likely at the present time. 


Interest Rates 


2 Wks. Year 
Latest Ago Ago 
al SR catéwneccwwanes 2%% 242% 14% 
C-O8 Way TRNP  cascacceess 25% 3 2 
Commercial Paper ........ 3% 334 2% 
New York Rediscount .... 3 3 F 
YANKING IMPROVEMENT con- 


tinues to make itself felt not only 
throughout the United States but even 
throughout the world. In this country 
the. improved psychology continues to 
be reflected in declining circulation and 
lower bank failures. 

Treasury estimates indicate that ac- 
tual hoarding of gold and currency in 
the United States has dropped con- 
siderably more than $200,000,000 in the 
past two months. This decrease in 
hoarding is reflected chiefly in the 
circulation decline of nearly that 
amount. 

The result of decreased hoarding and 
recovery of faith in the banking struc- 
ture is almost a complete absence of 
drastic public withdrawals and_ the 
sharpest decline in bank failures seen 
in this country for many years. Total 
bank failures for the month of March 
dropped to the lowest point since 1929, 
and with that latter exception the low- 
est in nearly fifteen years. Sixteen 
states reported no bank failures at all 
for March, while all the others showed 
improvement, with a total of only 40 
banking suspensions in the entire 
month. 


OLD EXPORTS have fallen off so 
much that they have definitely 
passed any critical stage for this coun- 
try. Earmarkings have also dropped 
off, and there have been moderate de- 
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creases in earmarking reported by the 
New York Federal Reserve Bank. 

Actual gold released from earmark 
during March was over $58,000,000 and 
was the largest total since June of last 
year. Actual gold exports through New 
York were around $44,000,000, and im- 
ports about $14,000,000. Net loss of 
gold through New York was less than 
$30,000,000 for the month of March, 
therefore, and this was more than made 
up by the $58,000,000 released from ear- 
marking. 

Most of the European exchanges ral- 
lied strongly against the American dol- 
lar around the beginning of the present 
month when there appeared to be some 
question of balancing the American 
budget. Later reassurance has put 
most of the important exchanges back 
down below the gold export point, and 
no immediate danger from this aspect 
is anticipated. 


ROKERS’ LOANS are again show- 

ing considerable irregularity com- 
pared with the almost straight decline 
which was noted from September of 
last year through January of 1932. Fol- 
lowing several fairly large weekly in- 
creases, brokers’ loans dropped off 
nearly $37,000,000 in a_ single week. 
but this has again been followed by a 
slight advance and later irregularity. 

The latest report of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York shows total 
loans to brokers at about $525,000,000. 
This is a drop of about $1,400,000,000 in 
a single year and compares with the 
high point of $6,800,000,000 early in Oc- 
tober, 1929. 

Debits to individual banking accounts 
have not been holding up particularly 
well and again show rather substantial 
declines from the corresponding period 
of last year. 


Latest Weekly Bank Clearings 








District 1932 1931 
UGH MOTE: anaccsesans £3.145,620,000 $7,102 203,000 
oe Cee sas 348,362,000 520,445,000 
Philadelphia 279,858,000 555,370.000 
Cleveland 339,935,000 654,586,000 
Richmond 180,726,000 296,482,000 
MINE 25.555 xrorasenaSuslagete 140,517,000 224,771,000 
I a ois scivrascionrie’n 794,010,000 1,290,446.000 
ee eee 3,190,006 235,664,000 
Minneapolis ......... 88,721,000 135,617,000 
COS oe 156,323,000 254,591,000 
2 SE eee 102,861,000 147,244.000 
San Francisco ....... 392,125,000 654.297 .000 
MGM soc cckcen aw 6,112,248 009  $12,071,.716.000 


PRICES 


Irregularity Succeeds 
Firmness. Autos Down 


as Oil Prices Rise to New 

High 
] RREGULARITY has taken the place 
of stability in the commodity markets 
thus far in the new month. Whereas 
prices for the most important commodi- 
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Urging America 
to pay bills... and pointing 
a way to do it 


HIS April, Household, America’s foremost family finance organ- 
ization, is urging debtors to pay their bills... and is presenting 
the only way in which many families can clean up their credit. The 
advertisements here reproduced are appearing in the newspapers of 
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cities where Household maintains its 148 branch offices. This 
campaign is part of Household’s contribution toward speeding the 
return of prosperity by helping to thaw out frozen credits. Any in- 
formation you would like about the importance of personal finance 
service to your business will be supplied gladly if you will address 
Household Finance Corporation, Palmolive Building, Chicago. 


HOUSEHOLD 


FINANCE CORPORATION 
and Subsidiaries 


Palmolive Building, Chicago 
One Hundred Forty-Eight Offices in Ninety Cities in ... ILLINOIS ... INDIANA... 
MASSACHUSETTS... 


- IOWA... CEORGIA...MARYLAND. . 
- MICHIGAN ... MISSOURI... NEW JERSEY... NEW YORK ... PENNSYLVANIA ... RHODE ISLAND... WISCONSIN 
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ties during March were quiet and 
showed little change either way, the 
most important quotations have more 
recently inclined toward wider, more 
nervous and less regular swings. 

The result is that gains and losses are 
about evenly divided. Wheat has been 
stronger on reports of crop damage in 
the domestic growing states. The smaller 
grains have followed along with fair 
strength, but some of them still show 
declines in quotations from around the 
end of March. Cotton has been gener- 
ally lower, and even more recent firm- 
ness has failed to make up the earlier 
losses. 


Commodity Price Indexes 


Month Year 
Latest Ago Ago 
Dun’s Index ....... 138,316 139.533 152.525 
Bradstreet’s ........ 7.3186 7.5243 9.1690 
Bureau of Labor... 66.3 67.3 76.8 


The most important indexes of com- 
modity prices have again shown some 
tendency toward reaction. Dun’s index 
is off fractionally to the lowest for the 
present year, while the Irving Fisher 
weekly index is back around 63 again 
and dragging along the bottom levels 
which have prevailed for the past six 
weeks. 

The Department of Agriculture has 
given some basis for optimism to the 
American farmer by announcing that 
during March its index of general farm 
prices has shown an advance for the 
first time in nine months. Permanence 
of the gain can hardly be guaranteed, 
but even an _ intermediate’ recovery 
would be welcome. 


UTOMOBILE PRICES have been 
undergoing rather general adjust- 
ment, mainly toward lower levels. All 
three of the commonly recognized mak- 


ers of popular priced makes have an- 
nounced new low levels for their 
product. 

At the same time that important 
motor car prices were being reduced, oil 
and gasoline prices were being raised. 
Gasoline has not advanced to any 
marked degree, but quotations for crude 
oil, especially in the mid-continent dis- 
trict, have been marked up in several 
successive stages to a new high for 
several years past and a gain of more 
than 60 per cent. over the prices quoted 
just a year ago. 


Domestic Commodity Prices 
2 Wks. Year 
Latest Ago Ago 


Wheat, No: 2 red. iiss $ .72 $ .70% $ .95 
Corn, No. 2 yellow....  .48% 4994 783% 
SPER. GU, Wade kackaeans 35% 34Y 41% 
TO ee Eee Ee 4.10 4.50 4.55 
OR Ss pais ucasusaa sans 07% .07%4 .05% 
ee Oe 4.00 4.00 4.50 
Beef, Family ......... 13.25 13.90 18.50 
iron, -25. Pla. ...i00 15.64 15.64 17.76 
Steel, Pittsburgh .... 27.00 27.00 30.00 
NEE etine pars sate acces 3.00 240 4.50 
eee 6.00 6.00 9.75 
Zinc, E. St. Leuis.... 2.80 2.80 3.95 
NE At eee eeemerc 20.25 21.65 26.50 
SNRMD 19.6 :4,853.0554% 0008 de 6.25 7.00 10.50 
CCE rae 3.00 3.25 6.80 
SS eee eee 103 103 BS | Fi 
Eee ON a le diesakcs &5 71 53 


SHIPPING 


New Reduction Cuts At- 

lantic Passenger Fares to 

Pre-War Low. Foreign 

Trade Analysis. Hoover 

Condemns Shipping Board 

NOTHER PASSENGER '- FARE 
REDUCTION was announced 
around the beginning of the month to 
affect practically all of the large lines 
operating in the trans-Atlantic service. 
Recent meetings of inclusive shipping 
conferences in London and _ Brussels 
decided on a new reduction of 20 per 
cent. to affect all passenger classes in- 
cluding cabin, tourist and third, and on 
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poth eastbound and westbound services. 
The new rates are effective immedi- 
ately. 

Meanwhile, President Hoover has ex- 
pressed the hope that Congress will 
legislate the Shipping Board out oj 
existence and, in the interest of ef- 
ficiency and economy, authorize the co- 
ordination of all Federal shipping 
agencies into a single bureau. 

He voiced this wish in announcing 
that he had no present intention of 
naming a successor to the late Com- 
missioner FE. C. Plummer. 


RAILROADS 


Earnings Recover Slightly 
on Seasonal Gain in Traf- 
fic. Shall Banks or Govern- 
ment Save Weak Roads? 


TL, ARNING REPORTS of all Class 1 

railroads for the month of February 
are still incomplete, but enough indi- 
vidual systems have reported to make a 
forecast fairly reliable. 

In advance of the final figures being 
made public it may be safely stated that 
while February earnings will still show 
a substantial decline from 1931, the re- 
sults will nevertheless show a good deal 
of improvement as regards the rate of 
decline. 

February earnings may be estimated 
at slightly over $20,000,000 for 1932. 
This compares with less than $12,000,000 
in the opening month of the present 
year but still shows a drop of around 25 
per cent. from the $27,000,000 net re- 
ported in February of last year. Febru- 
ary earnings in 1930 were nearly $60,- 
000,000, and 1929 set up a new high 
mark for that month at nearly $85,000,- 
000. February of the current year will 
thus show the smallest net railway op- 
erating income in any corresponding 
month for just about ten years. 


~OME ENCOURAGEMENT may be 

found, however, from the fact that 
latest monthly earnings show a decline 
of only about 25 per cent. from the 
previous year, whereas the previous 
month showed a drop of 66 per cent., 
and the average decline for all of 1931 
was between 40 and 50 per cent. com- 
pared with the preceding vear. 

Even at that, however, the improve- 
ment cannot be said to have assumed 
very enthusiastic proportions as_ yet. 
Present comparisons are being made 
with very low earnings for last year, 
while some betterment might certainly 
have been expected from the rate ad- 
vances and the wage decreases, to say 
nothing of seasonal improvement. 


REIGHT TRAFFIC has finally be- 
gun to respond to its long-awaited 
seasonal expansion. Thus far such ex- 
pansion is certainly no more than sea- 
sonal, but the fact remains that load- 
ings advanced to a new high point for 
1932 at around 585,000 cars per week. 
Such figures were attained by sharp 
gains in coal loadings, but they are still 
around 20 per cent. below 1931 and have 
fallen off again in the latest report. 
Railroads, banks and Congressmen 
have been engaged in a_ controversy 
which bids fair to have important re- 
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SHOULD YOU SEND 
GOOD MONEY AFTER BAD? 




















If you are a member of a banking firm, invest- 
ment house, or protective committee that must 
answer this question, you must have exact infor- 
mation on the value of the properties involved. 
Such information, to be authoritative, must come 
from careful analysis and be checked and inter- 
preted by an experienced technical organization. 





Our services are immediately available for all 
problems demanding conservative, forward-look- 
ing analysis. 


Address our New York office, 90 Broad Street. 
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The nation 


percussions if continued. 
has known for some time that the rail- 
roads were in a bad way and that at 
least a number of them were headed to- 
ward receivership if aid were not im- 


mediately forthcoming. The present 
controversy centers around the proper 
parties to take responsibility for such 
aid. 

HOW R.R. TRAFFIC HAS DECLINED 


(MOVING AVERAGE 9% €LASS I LOADINGS 


BASED ON 5-YEAR INDEX ) 





1929 1930 1931 


ECONSTRUCTION FINANCE 

Corporation was empowered to ex- 
tend some relief to needy railroads as 
somewhat of an emergency measure. 
Some of the more outspoken members 
of Congress now charge that responsi- 
bility for saving the weak railroads 
should continue to lie at the door of 
their bankers, and especial exception 
has been taken to the indicated process 
of some weak railroads borrowing irom 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
to repay short-term credits to their 
bankers. 

The entire question is a fine one and 
both sides seem to have fair arguments. 
Some that are not likely to be heard in 
the official discussion include the pos- 
sible argument by bankers that the gov- 
ernment would be doing for them what 
it has done for a number of years past 
for the farming communities through 
the Federal Farm Board aid, and the 
possible counter argument by economic 
authorities that most of the weaker rail- 
roads are over-capitalized, that it would 
be economically unsound to try to save 
them, and that reorganization is the only 
permanent and effective cure. 


RAFFIC FORECAST. Shippers of 
the country, through estimates sub- 
mitted to the Shippers’ Regional Ad- 
visory Boards, anticipate carload ship- 
ments of the 29 principal commodities 
in the second quarter of 1932, will be ap- 





proximately 5,082,198 cars, reduction of 
756,374 cars, or 13% below the actual 
loadings during the like quarter of 1931. 

All of the 13 Shippers Advisory 
Boards anticipate a reduction in trans- 
portation requirements for the second 
quarter of this year compared with a 
year ago. The estimate by each board 
for the second quarter this year and the 
percentage of decrease from last year 
follows: 








Estimated % 
loadings decrease 

Aslamtic BAAtes csc ccscccccses 626,142 9.8 
Central Wester  .i.cciiccctccese 203,557 14.2 
WAGIG. CMMME oe cbesiesc 6 vidawesies 218,513 Li.1 
Pacific Northwest ........... 137,612 24.3 
ee ee rere % 20.4 
CA OOMEED oa kiva sd visas tusivrusioie 7.3 
a eee 14.2 
EPR Cre 27:5 
Trans-Mo.- Kansas 4.7 
SEETIP OE oo osc cinc ae nakase me 20 0 
NS a a Te! 7.8 
re ao 
PEED, Ce elus oa waiecetaaueae 7.8 

Petal ccs0icckeiedeadiwstcacat Gee 13.0 


It is estimated that of the 29 com- 
modities, increases in transportation re- 
quirements will develop for three, as fol- 
lows: cotton, cotton seed and products, 
except oil, and fresh fruits other than 
citrus. All others are expected to show 
decreases. 


COTTON 
and GRAIN 


Usual Annual Reports of 
Crop Damage Begin to 
Appear. Cotton Ginnings 
Up 
EATHER CONDITIONS through- 
out most of the agricultural states 
have not been as favorable in the past 
fortnight as might have been wished. 
Temperatures have been unseasonable, 
and wheat prices have been raised espe- 
cially on reports of crop damage through 
Kansas and Nebraska, due to storms. 
Figures on prospective planting of 
spring wheat show a large percentage 
gain over the harvested area of last 
year, the figure of 14,000,000 acres in 
four leading states comparing with only 
about 11,500,000 acres actually harvested 
last year. The figures are not as bear- 
ish as might be indicated, however, be- 
cause many of the grains had poor crop 
weather last year and actual acreage 
harvested was far below figures on in- 
tention to plant. 


OTTON GINNINGS. Bureau of the 
Census reports 16,595,780 running 
bales of lint cotton, counting round 
bales as halves, ginned and to be ginned 
from the crop of 1931, against 13,755,513 
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ginned from the crop of 1930 and 14,- 
547,791 from the 1929 crop. This includes 
7,307 bales of the crop of 1931 ginned 
prior to August 1, which was counted 
in the supply for the season of 1930-31. 

Ginnings for the 1931-32 season are 
equivalent to 17,060,772 bales of 50) 
pounds gross weight. This compares 
with the final crop estimate of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, made last De- 
cember, for a production of 16,918,000 
bales of 500-pounds gross weight. Pro- 
duction in the 1930-31 season was 13,- 
932,000 bales, and in the preceding sea- 
son it was 14,828,000 bales. 


OTHER 
COMMODITIES 


Oil Output and Gasoline 

Stocks at Seasonal Peak 

but Under Last Year. 
Sugar Complications 


IL PRODUCTION has once more 

begun to expand after its long de- 
cline. Both the previous decline and the 
current expansion are largely due to 
seasonal trends, and the latest figures 
are still moderately below the corres- 
ponding period of last year. 


COTTON CROP ABOVE ESTIMATES 
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The latest weekly figures of the 
American Petroleum Institute estimate 
daily crude oil production in the United 
States at around 2,154,000 barrels per 
day. This is a drop of about 9,000 bar- 
rels per day in a single week but com- 
pares with only about 2,108,000 barrels 
per day, which was the lowest figure of 
1932 set up around the middle of Febru- 
ary. The latest figures are still more 
than 100,000 barrels per day below the 
same week of last year. 

In line with its usual seasonal in- 
crease, gasoline stocks are still tending 
upward, with the latest figures around 
46,700,000 barrels. Such supplies are still 
nearly one ‘million barrels below the 
peak of last year, however, which was 
reached around the beginning of April. 


NEW WORLD SUGAR PLAN ap- 

pears to have come into better 
prospect since acceptance by the In- 
ternational Sugar Council of Cuba’s 
proposal to limit the 1932 crop to only 
2,700,000 tons. Cuba’s proposal is about 
200,000 to 300,000 tons below the aims 
of those interested in a compromise on 
world restriction. Some further com- 
promise is still possible, but it does not 
seem likely that this restriction will 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


Carries More Passengers, Hauls More Freight Than Any Other Railroad in America 





SUMMARY OF ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1931 


HE 85TH ANNUAL REPORT of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, 
| covering operations for the year 1931, will be formally presented 

to the stockholders at the annual meeting on April 12th, 1932. 
The report shows that although total operating revenues in 1931 declined 
over $122,000,000, or 21.5%, the Company earned a net income of 
$19,545,194. This was equivalent to 2.97% upon the outstanding capi- 
tal stock at the close of the year as compared with 10.55% upon the 
amount outstanding at the close of 1930. Net income per share (par 
$50) was $1.49 compared with $5.28 in 1930. 


OPERATING RESULTS 
Comparison with 1930 


1931 Increase or Decrease 
ToTaAL OPERATING REVENUES were. . $448,090,279 D$122,375,081 
TotTaL OPERATING ExPENSES were...... 352,865,931 D 74,317,250 





Leavinc Net REVENUE of 

TAXES amounted to.... 

EQUIPMENT, JOINT FaciLity RENTS, etc., 
amounted to ....... 


95,224,348 Ds 48,057,831 
29,969,737 D 5,692,019 


14,198,805 D 1,240,061 





LEAVING NET Rattway OPeEratTING IN- 
comm of ........... ; 

INCOME FROM INVESTMENTS AND OTHER 
SOURCES amounted to. . 


$ 51,055,806 Ds 41,125,751 


48,036,336 D 7,230,341 





MAKING Gross INCOME of. . ; 
RENTAL Parp LEaseED LINEs, INTEREST ON 
FUNDED DEBT AND OTHER CHARGES 


$ 995092,142 Ds 48,356,092 





amounted to ..... 79,546,948 I 908,532 
Leavinc Net INcoMeE (Equal to 2.97% 
J. |) rr $ 19,545,194 Ds 49,264,624 


Dividends of 642% were paid to the stockholders, part of which was 
charged to Profit and Loss Account. 


Notwithstanding extremely adverse business conditions prevailing during 
the year 1931, the results accomplished by the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
while not satisfactory, were better than those attained by railroads gen- 
erally and reflect credit upon the loyalty and fortitude of the officers 
and. the employes. 


Continued co-operation of stockholders, bondholders and employes is 
again solicited in securing additional passenger and freight traffic for the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. | 

W. W. ATTERBURY, 


Philadelphia, Pa., April 4th, 1932 President 


SHIP AND TRAVEL VIA PENNSYLVANIA 





Stockholders may obtain copies of the Annual Report from J. Taney Willcox, Secretary, Broad Street Station Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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PROHIBITION: 


Its Effect on Taxation 
By C. T. REVERE 


Member of Munds, Winslow & Potter 


“THE best and most complete statement of 
this phase of the prohibition problem | have 
seen anywhere.'—Excerpt from a_ reader's 
letter. 


Mr. Revere's article on the high cost of 
prohibition to the taxpayer brought an ava- 
lanche of letters—from both sides. 


The conservative ‘Financial Chronicle’ 
(New York) quoted the author's conclusion 


Other Features 
in the MARCH 


The Rise of Melvin Traylor 


that modification of prohibition, and a liquor 
tax, would catapult us overnight into a period 
of bewildering prosperity. The paper re- 
marked editorially: "The foregoing may ap- 
pear a little overdrawn, but in all essential 
respects it presents facts with reference to 
an underlying truth with telling force and 
accordingly should prove helpful in the solu- 
tion of the gravest and most pressing of the 
country's- economic problems." 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


By L. W. BURNHAM 


Dark horse entry of the Middle West in the Presidential race. 


Motion Pictures: Success Through Self-Regulation 


By E. M. BARROWS 


Sixth of a series on Government interference and competition with business. 


Will Hays’ Ten-Year Record 


A decade of extraordinary accomplishment. 


Fear Versus Confidence 


By ALBERT SHAW 


By OGDEN L. MILLS 


The Government's program for arresting deflation and restoring credit. 


By JAMES A. TOBEY | 


Science Conquers Rickets 


Producing Vitamin D milk by feeding cows irradiated yeast. 


Hindenburg or Hitler? 


By ROGER SHAW | 


A keen analysis of the German political situation. 


»- 


April number. 


INSURANCE: Questions of State Control 


SHORT SELLING: 
Prosperity for Shackled Railroads 


We will send this number free to those entering a 
6-months-for-$1 trial subscription commencing with the 
Among the April features are: 


Its Function in a Free Market 


- 


By H. T. NEWCOMB 


A railroad executive pleads for less regulation. 


Is There a Cure for Depression? 


A noted economist interprets the situation. 


Geneva: The First Phase 


By IRVING FISHER 


By FRANK H. SIMONDS 


A keen observer at the Disarmament Conference. 


A Manufacturers’ Tax for the States 


By GEORGE G. ALLEN 


A business man's suggestion for a uniform, painless tax. 


The Tax Burden on Real Estate 


A building is taxed but not the goods in it. 


By THOMAS S. ADAMS 


Is such a system fair? 


Should the Democrats Choose Newton D. Baker? 


Why Baker? 
Baker: Personality and Background 


Toward a Simpler World 


By MARTIN L. DAVEY 
By KATHERINE PALMER 


By HARPER LEECH | 


Forecast of a new drift of industry away from large cities. 


Goo Senegal ah shies ealaeagriaaammmaicmaiammaiaalit, 


Reviews starting with the April number. 
charge. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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REVIEW OF REVIEWS CORP., 55 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Gentlemen: Here is my $1! for a six-month trial subscription to the Review of | 
| am to receive the March issue without | 
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By C. T. REVERE | 
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satisiy the Javanese interests, who had 


demanded a Cuban crop of not more 


than 2,500,000 tons. 


CANADA 


Dominion Revenue’ Bol- 

stered by Higher Taxes 

and Exchange’ Discount 
Narrows 


= REVENUES continue 
to decline along with those of other 
nations, although new taxes are begin- 
ning to bolster up the national income 
as compared with the previous year. 
For the first eleven months of the cur- 
rent fiscal year customs and _ excise 
revenues were only about $190,000,000, 
against about $208,000,000 in the preced- 
ing year. Income tax collections were 
$60,000,000, or a drop of about 15 per 
cent. 


CORN RESERVES LARGE 


(FARM HOLDINGS of US. CORN zn BILLIONS of DOLLARS) 
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On the other hand, the sales tax has 
resulted in a gain of nearly $2,000,000 
in excise revenues in the latest month 
reported. Income tax collections are 
running between eighty and ninety per 
cent. ahead of the previous year. 


[ OLLAR EXCHANGE is still at a 
discount unfavorable to Canada in 
technical parlance, but indirectly bene- 
ficial as regards the Dominion’s trade. 
Due largely to the depreciation of Cana- 
dian currency, Dominion exports have 
been rising and imports falling for sev- 
eral months past. The American dis- 
count on the Canadian dollar has been 
narrowing along with strength in Ster- 
ling, and in various Canadian circles. 
especially in domestic manufacturing 
lines, official opinion would not object 
to a continued discount on American 
exchange. 

Canada has been revising its railroad 
wage rates gradually and _ irregularly 
downward. The latest railroad workers 
to take a temporary reduction of ten 
per cent. for one year are the shop 
workers. Their reduction went into 
effect on April Ist. 


WASHINGTON 


“Tax the Other Fellow. 
Not Me,” Responsible for 
Congressional Indiscre- 
tions. The Soldiers’ Bonus 


AX THE OTHER FELLOW, NOT 

ME, has been the slogan of the 
American people since the tax bill was 
taken up by Congress over a month 
ago. As usual, Congress is blamed, and 
the House of Representatives in partic- 
ular deserves a goodly share of the 
blame for irrational and uneconomic 
taxation proposals. That nerve-fagged 
body appears already to have had its 
share of blame from other sources, and 
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it is pertinent to call attention to the 


fact that Congress would have had a 
much easier time of formulating a 
sensible tax bill if the great body of 


American citizens themselves had not 
gone berserk in an effort to have every- 
body else in the country taxed except 
themselves. 

Much further argument and revision 
probably remains before the bill is 
finally adopted, and Congress has so 
much important work left to do that 
many authorities question whether ad- 
journment is possible before the party 
conventions begin in June. 
eee INCOME § mean- 

while, continues low, though income 
tax receipts appear to be running slight- 
ly higher than some of the more pes- 
simistic estimates. The preliminary fig- 
ures show income tax collections during 
March at $195,000,000, compared with 
$335,000,000 in March of last year. For 
the fiscal year ending March 3lst, 1932, 
total income tax receipts were $854,000,- 
000, or not much over half of the $1,- 
500,000,000 reported for the previous 
fiscal year. 

At the end of March, or the ninth 
month of the official treasury year, the 
government deficit was $1,885,000,000 

















compared with a deficit of $600,000,000 
at the end of March last year. 


BUSINESS FAILURES HIGH 


LIABILITIES IN BANKRUPTCIES IN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS) 
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The new Glass bill revision has been 
just as soundly berated by bankers and 
economists as was the original draft. 
Even the Federal Reserve System has 
condemned the bill as making certain 
further contraction and deflation of 
credit, and has offered definite sugges- 
tions for material revision. 
T HE SOLDIERS’ BONUS is the 
newest of the difficult problems 
which Congress has had to face in bit- 
ter controversy. Unfortunately the his- 
tory of all ages indicates that politicai 
pressure of war veterans is so great as 
to insure the passage of almost any 
legislation which they back, whether 
favorable or unfavorable, whether eco- 
nomically sound or disastrous. The bill 
recently before the House of Represen- 
tatives for immediate cashing of vet- 
erans’ bonus certificates is estimated to 
require well over $2,000,000,000. 

Efforts have been made to gloss over 
the serious consequences of such a drain 
on the Treasury, but it seems fairly cer- 
tain that if the bill were passed over the 
President’s veto it would end all chance 


of balancing the current budget and 
would seriously, even if temporarily, 
affect the international credit of the 


American Government. 

















Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


MAIN OFFICE 
140 Broadway 


FIFTH AVE. OFFICE 
Fifth Ave. at 44th St. 


MADISON AVE. OFFICE 
Madison Ave. at 60th St. 


LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 





Condensed Statement, March 28, 1932 





RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, 


and due from Banks and Bankers..... . 


$ 171,738,703.71 








U. S. Government Bonds and Certificates 285,767,078.71 
I Ro kpc wct wenn seen eds 38,142,829.36 
Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank...... 7,800,000.00 
ekg a wa eae wie’ 21,572,323.17 
Loans and Bills Purchased.............. 641 ,634,027.98 
Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages....... 2,029,548.98 
Items in Transit with Foreign Branches. . 3,301,059.81 
Credits Granted on Acceptances......... 81,672,151.37 
a ria eet 14,497,506.29 
Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable 9,245,345.36 
$1,277,400,674.74 
LIABILITIES - 
Ere ee $ 90,000,000.00 
Surplus Fund ............ 170,900,900.90 
Undivided Profits ........ 24,963,384.21 





$ 284,963,384.21 





Accrued Dividend ...................... 4,350,000.00 

Accrued Interest, Miscellaneous Accounts 
Payable, Reserve for Taxes, etc....... 8,585,075.43 
EE a ee > ee 81,672,151.37 

Liability as Endorser on Acceptances and 
Es  .  + 9: ae ames 4,898,415.92 

ee $881,731,659.23 
Outstanding Checks ...... 11,199,988.58 § 892,931,647.81 
$1,277,400,674.74 


CHARLES H. SABIN, Chairman 





WILLIAM C. POTTER, President 


DIRECTORS 
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INTERNATIONAL 


Europe Worries About U. 
S. For a Change. The 
German Elections. Great 
Britain Sets U. S. a Brave 
Example 
4 UROPEAN AFFAIRS have seemed 
-4 comparatively quiet during the past 
fortnight and for at least the time be- 
ing international attention appears to 
have centered the spotlight on this 
country, with the European nations all 
a bit worried about the United States 
for a change, instead of the United 
States being worried about Europe. 
The occasion for such international 
anxiety was, of course, some indication 
of revolt against balancing the American 
budget. 


HE GERMAN ELECTIONS, sched- 
uled to take place April 10th, will 
probably be over and the results known 
by the time these lines reach readers. 
That struggle marks the most im- 


portant world interest outside of the 
United States budget. 

This election was the second one re- 
cently held in Germany. In the first 
one, held early in March, President Von 
Hindenburg failed by a small margin 
to be _ re-elected with an _ absolute 
majority. On the second ballot a mere 
majority is necessary for election, and 
international observers anticipate no 
difficulty in his victory in the second 
election over Herr Hitler and his Nazi 
aggregation. 


YREAT BRITAIN’S EXAMPLE to 
SF the United States has assumed even 
greater importance in the past fortnight, 
as she reported a surplus of over $1,000,- 
000 for the recent fiscal year, compared 
with a previously estimated deficit of 
possibly around $350,000,000. Such im- 
provement was made possible not only 
through higher taxes but rigid econo- 
mies, Which together balanced the 
budget. 


FORBES for 


The French elections have been offi- 
cially announced for May Ist of the 
present year. The political campaigns 
have begun to get under way, but thus 
far there has not been the usual large 
number of candidates. Political writers 
are not very free with unbiased fore- 
casts, but the general consensus of 
opinion appears to be that the majority 
will favor the moderate left wing and 
will permit formation of a cabinet shift 
toward the left and possible Premiership 
for Monsieur Herriot 

Meanwhile Great Britain has called 
a conference on the Danube Union. 
Affairs in the Far East situation con- 
tinue practically unchanged. Japan and 
China do not appear to have been able 
to settle their differences peaceably, but 
hope is still held for a compromise. 
Japan, however, appears in no mood to 
retire from the Shanghai area and there 
have been veiled threats that she may 
retire from the League of Nations if 
that body becomes too insistent. 


Small Increase in Exports 


ATHER wide publicity has been 
R given to the statement that the 

value of American merchandise 
sold to foreign countries during the first 
two months of this year was smaller 
than for any comparable period in more 
than twenty years—but it would seem 
that too little stress has been laid on 
the fact that February showed an in- 
crease over January, whereas many ot 
us were prepared to witness a decline, 
in consequence of the shorter month 
and the manifest previous trend. With 
two days less in February, and in the 
face of numerous hampering and de- 
terrent circumstances in various parts 
of the world, the value of our Ameri- 
can exports rose by a little more than 
$5,000,000, as compared with the preced- 
ing month. Not a cause for any ardent 
enthusiasm, to be sure, but providing at 
least a crumb of encouragement, none 
the less! 

When we turn to the import figures, 
we find that our purchases of foreign 
products are still dropping, having de- 
creased from $135,500,000 in January, 
1932, to about $131,000,000 in February. 
The fact of the shorter month is, how- 
ever, sufficient in itself to account for 
this relatively small decrease. In 
February, 1931, we took foreign mer- 
chandise to the value of nearly $175,- 
000,000. Considered in both of its 
phases, import and export, American 
foreign trade is holding its own, on 
these recent figures, with certain faint 
and hesitant impulses toward recovery. 
It is to be hoped that these latter will 
develop strength, as measures of eco- 
nomic alleviation get more fully under 
way within the United States and in 
major export markets. 

As most students of the situation are 
well aware, the gold movement thus far 
in 1932 has been much brisker than it 
was in the opening months of 1931. In 
the first two months of the present year, 
we exported more than $236,000,000 of 
the yellow metal, as compared with the 


February Shows Apprect- 
able Gain—Conditions in 
Germany and Britain 


By F. LAMONT PEIRCE 


U. S. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce 


rather “trifling” sum of $69,000,000 in 
the corresponding period a year ago. 
And, for the same period, our gold im- 
ports rose from $50,000,000 to $70,000,000. 


NASMUCH as the German elections 

(and their possible commercial as 
well as political repercussions) have 
lately been attracting keen attention in 
this country, it may be well to cite here 
the latest reports reaching the Depart- 
ment of Commerce with respect to 
trade developments in that nation which 
is so truly a “key country” on the Con- 
tinent. The business outlook in Ger- 
many cannot by any stretch of the 
imagination be called encouraging at 
this time. Total German exports in 
February continued to decline to 538,- 
000,000 marks (mark equals 23 cents), 
against 542,000,000 in January and 778,- 
000,000 marks in February of last year. 
In the face of this general tendency, 
German exports of machine tools, 
chemicals, and leather have been show- 
ing some improvement. On the other 
hand, there has been a particularly dis- 
quieting slump in foreign sales of the 
electro-technical products of the Reich. 
Imports increased slightly from Janu- 
ary to February, advances being es- 
pecially noticeable in wool, furs, raw 
tobacco, and animal fats. 


Our office at Berlin enumerates, 


among the various adverse factors that 
German business is confronting to-day, 
such major items as a steady contrac- 
tion of domestic buying power, shortage 
of commercial funds, constantly mount- 
ing foreign restrictions on exports, and 


the continued instability of commodity 
prices. So far, any evidences of sea- 
sonal improvement have been meager 
indeed. It seems likely that the in- 
crease of activities in spring will fall far 
below that which was experienced last 
year. “Particularly gloomy” is the term 
applied to the outlook in all the con- 
struction lines in Germany. 


N Great Britain, there is no getting 

away from the fact of increasing 
public confidence and growing optimism 
in business circles. The factors con- 
tributory to this heightening of com- 
mercial courage are of very varied 
character, including the adoption of the 
new import tariff, the probability of a 
balanced budget for the current fiscal 
year, the repayment of the French and 
American credit loans to the Bank of 
England without decreasing the Bank’s 
gold reserve, the strengthening of ster- 
ling exchange, the removal of restric- 
tions on foreign-exchange purchase, and 
the distinctly satisfactory income-tax 
collections. 

Retail and wholesale trade in Britain 
has been more or less dislocated by 
conditions anticipatory of the tariff 
changes. A considerable movement of 
stocks from wholesalers to retailers has 
taken place. Retail sales have shown 
a decline, except in the case of essential 
items, largely as a result of heavy tax 
payments at this time. Commercial 
payments are reported as slow, and 
there is a tendency to longer credit 
periods but with less latitude in the 
matter of collections. 

Domestic prices in the United King- 
dom have remained steady, partly in 
consequence of sales being made from 
accumulated stocks and partly from the 
effect of lower prices prevailing abroad. 
With the exhaustion of imported stocks, 
however, prices may be expected to 
show some advance in Britain. In the 
iron and steel trades a greater degree 
of hopefulness is in evidence. 
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Inventions 


Now Air Control for Small Stores—New 


Railroad Freight 


Car—Felted 


Steel 


By CHAPIN HOSKINS 


ewe the Small Store. Late in March, 
I stepped, one day, into one of the 
hottest days of the Summer. One min- 
ute the temperature was somewhere 
around freezing, the next moment it was 
well up in the nineties, with the terrific 
humidity that, fortunately, comes but a 
few times each year. It was the kind of 
heat we speak of as “oppressive,” a 
foretaste of the worst the coming Sum- 
mer can give us. 

To get away from the torrid side- 
walk, I walked through the open door 
of a store. What a relief! It was just 
a plain, ordinary, small store, 20 feet 
wide, 60 long. No special apparatus 
was in sight, no openings for a special 
air supply. Yet it was thoroughly com- 
fortable; its air was cool, neither too 
wet nor too dry. It had the sort of 
atmosphere in which customers like to 
linger, clerks feel their best. ... Yet all 
the time the door from that breath-of- 
the-tropics street was wide open. 

I ought to explain, perhaps, that this 
torrid street was a bit of outdoors 
walled in and heated, with just enough 
steam in the air, to duplicate the worst 
of Summer weather conditions. Its pur- 
pose: to show. how effectively a small 
store can protect itself (this Summer 
for the first time) against the kind 
of weather that drives away customers, 
wilts clerks, ruins merchandise. 

The apparatus is relatively simple, 
might pay for itself in a few hot August 
weeks. And while operating costs vary 
according to local conditions, you can 
take 37 cents an hour as a fair sample. 
The conditioning unit, which recircu- 
lates the store air, mixes it with the 
proper proportion of outdoor air, 
humidifies or dehumidifies it, filters it, 
and cools it, is (roughly) 2 x 4 x 5 feet, 
and can be suspended over a show win- 
dow, in a space not ordinarily useful. 
The refrigerating unit, in a basement or 
other outside space, uses plain ordinary 
steam instead of a special chemical re- 
frigerant; no engineer is required for 
its operation. If preferred, ice can be 
used, with decreased first cost but usual- 
ly slightly higher operating cost. (In a 
climate that has relatively few hours of 
heat, operating cost may be a secondary 
matter.) 


EW Savings in Rail Shipments. A 
new type of railroad car just being 
put into service seems to have remark- 
able possibilities. A few years ago the 
idea of a central station for mixing con- 
crete, from which it could be trans- 
ported to the job by truck, was de- 
veloped; and most readers know what 
an important economy this has proved 
to be in the construction industry. The 
new car seems to have equally revolu- 
tionary possibilities. 
With this new development, cement 
{for instance), fresh from the cement 


mill, can be poured directly into a tank 
car instead of being first packed in 
sacks. And at the other end, the 
cement can be directly unloaded to the 
job without resorting to hand labor such 
as is needed to unload sacks. 
ERSATILITY in Scales. One of the 
most interesting. of recent develop- 
ments is the way in which scales, in ap- 
pearance precisely like those seen on 
the counters of any store, except for 
special markings on their dials, are be- 
ing used for other things than weighing. 
One new scale, for instance, tells at a 
glance the percentage of moisture in a 
bucket of sand, or its specific gravity. 


= Steel Prevents Corrosion. 
A new corrosion resistant and fire 
proof material recently developed con- 
sists of felt cemented to steel under 
heat and pressure with a metal ad- 
hesive. The outer surface is a felt with 
whatever characteristics are desired, 
saturated with a chemical which will re- 
sist the particular corrosion to which 
the material is likely to be subject. The 
felted steel can be sheared, bent, cor- 
rugated, rolled, and drawn, and can be 
finished with paint or lacquer. 


AKING Fuses Fire-Proof. Here’s 
something new in fuse plugs. Or 
rather, to take the place of fuse plugs. 
Many is the fire that has presumably 
been caused by a lazy janitor or engi- 
neer inserting a penny into a plug that 
has been fused. The new idea is a 
switch that throws itself when there is 
any sudden increase in heat such as 
would operate a fuse plug. After the 
circuit is broken all’that is necessary in 
order to restore service is to flip the 
switch again (after the overload condi- 
tion has been taken care of, of course.) 
It is said that the new circuit breaker 
will reduce the cost of house wiring. 


ELEGRAPHICS. A portable kiln 

for drying small piles of lumber 
without staining it, is a recent develop- 
ment... There is also a portable pre- 
heater for welding aluminum castings 
and others which warp and crack if 
they are not uniformly heated during 
the welding process.... / A recent 
safety development is a traffic gate for 
use where public school children have 
to cross the street. Until the proper 
moment, it keeps the children from the 
street; then prevents cars passing while 
the children cross over. Roughly, it 
resembles a railroad crossing gate. 


Readers may feel free to write Mr. 
Hoskins, in care of Forses, for further 
information about any of the items 
which appear in his department, or for 
any related information that may mean 
$ and ¢ to a reader or his company. 
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Congress Retards Recovery 


pathological to a psychological condition. 

Admittedly, trade and employment 
revival now has been retarded. 

But even mad-cap Congressmen can- 
not keep this vigorous, young, enter- 
prising nation permanently down. 
America’s inborn, characteristic courage 
and daring and resourcefulness sooner 
or later will reassert themselves. “The 
darkest hour is oft before the dawn.” 
The descent from the dizzy summits of 
inflation to the disheartening depths of 
deflation must, in the very nature of 


(Continued from page 26) 


things, be nearly over—unless_ our 
financial and industrial and commercial 
leaders lose their senses as completely 
and deplorably as the “know-noth- 
ing” Representatives — Misrepresenta- 
tives—have lost theirs. 

TT. HE day is nearing, if it is not al- 
ready here, when courage will 
prove more profitable than cowardice, 
when initiative will prove more profit- 
able than inaction, when expansion will 
prove more profitable than contraction, 
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when going ahead will prove more 
profitable than standing idly still. 

Did you know that it was during just 
such times as these that the majority 
of America’s greatest fortunes were 
founded? 

John D. Rockefeller told me that he 
built up Standard Oil by buying oil 
properties whose owners, in times of 
panic and distress, were eager to sell 
out. It was during the panic of 1873 
that Henry Clay Frick, then a thrifty 
young clerk, succeeded in borrowing 
$10,000 from the father of ex-Secretary 
Mellon, invested it in coke lands at 
Connellsville, Pa., when coke was selling 
at half the cost of production—and in 
five years, Frick told me, his profits 
reached a million dollars a year. An- 
drew Carnegie became America’s Steel 
King and richest citizen by buying out 
partner after partner who became panic- 
stricken during crises. Like the original 
Rothschild, Commodore Vanderbilt laid 
the foundation of his colossal fortune 
by bravely buying up railway shares 
when they were selling for a song, just 
as railway shares are selling to-day. 
The du Ponts bought into General 
Motors when that corporation’s shares 
and most other shares were being 
thrown over by panic-stricken holders 
at quotations resembling those current 
to-day for shares of most corporations. 

The recipe for business success has 
been thus summarized: “Buy cheap; 
sell dear.” 


O mortal can foretell whether or 

not it will be possible to buy still 
cheaper; but assuredly bonds and 
stocks, wheat and corn, cotton and 
copper, rubber and silk—virtually every 
raw material and commodity—can be 
bought cheap to-day. 

The time element always is an un- 
certain, an ungaugable quantity. But 
some day bonds, stocks, raw materials, 
commodities will again sell dear. 

That is as certain as it is that the 
sun will again rise, as certain as it is 
that the United States will again rise 
out of its present depths of depression 
and reclimb the heights of prosperity 
and full-time, profitable employment. 

Let none of us shrink from doing our 
part—and we can and must do a part— 
in hastening the arrival of that desired 
day. We cannot do it by cowardice, we 
cannot do it by miserliness, we cannot 
do it by whimpering and whining. We 
can do it—those of us who still are 
fortunate enough to have jobs—by 
working harder and more intelligently 
than ever, by living and spending ra- 
tionally, by sharing, above all, by 
mustering up faith in our nation’s fu- 
ture, and cheerfully exhibiting, cheer- 
fully living that faith. 

Prosperity committed suicide. 

Resurrection, born of depression and 
retribution, will follow. May Spring 


the season of re-birth, bring definite. 
convincing, incipient signs of its dawn- 
| ing. 
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Car Prices May Be Marked Up 


Registrations Rise in 


193 1— 


Factory Adjustments Take New Direction 


PHILIP H. SMITH 


7 ITH one producer announcing 
a price increase and at least two 
more scheduled to do so before 


this item is published, a general upward 
price revision looms large on the 
horizon. Perhaps no single act il- 
lustrates so forcibly the failure of sales 
to materialize to the extent hoped for 
by manufacturers, for nothing short of 
trade stagnation would bring about a 
move counter to the trend of the times. 
Prices for 1932, substantially below 
those of 1931, were predicated on a 
volume at least equal to 1931 if not 
greater, and that volume is still at low 
ebb. 

The attitude of producers can be 
summed up in these words: “If sales 
are to continue to scrape bottom, we 
might better try to make such sales as 
we can get at a profit.” 

Factory adjustment to this  sub- 
normal demand has been carried to 
great lengths and the wisdom of wait- 
ing for demand to develop before 
launching heavy production is now ap- 
parent. No one is getting caught with 
large car inventories, for facts and not 
hopes are dictating output programs. 

Parts manufacturers profess to see a 
ray of sunshine in the possibility of 
higher car prices. Having operated on 
paper-thin margins with the hope of 
carrying over the low point, they an- 
ticipate, perhaps unwisely, that an up- 
ward revision of prices will relieve 
them of some pressure. 


co Registrations Up. While 
domestic registration of motor 
vehicles declined for the first time in 
thirty-six years, registrations in the rest 
of the world, taken as a whole, in- 
creased. In both instances the differ- 
ence between 1931 and 1930 was about 
a half a million vehicles, making a loss 
of two per cent. here as against a gain 
of five per cent. elsewhere. 

Heavy scrapping of cars coupled with 
a low sale of new vehicles explains the 
registration decline in the United 
States. Production also fell elsewhere 
in the world, Soviet Russia and Eng- 
land being the only countries to in- 
crease output, but there were  pro- 
portionately fewer cars scrapped so that 


the total number in use rose. Com- 
parison of production in the United 
States and Canada with that of the rest 
of the world shows the former drop- 
ping twenty-nine per cent. and the lat- 
ter only a little over six per cent. 
Hidden in these figures is the sad fact 
that our export of assembled and unas- 
sembled vehicles declined forty-two per 
cent. in the past year and tariff bar- 
riers preclude any prompt recovery. 


ENTRALIZATION Becomes a Fact. 

The General Motors move towards 
greater centralization, which I pointed 
out in the last issue, has since been 
translated into definite acts. Buick and 
Oldsmobile manufacturing division are 
being consolidated under the general 
managership of I. J. Reuter, who was 
guiding Oakland destiny. And the Oak- 
land division is being coordinated with 
Chevrolet under W. S. Knudsen. Sales 
of these three divisions are to be han- 
dled by a new organization, the Buick- 
Olds-Pontiac Sales Company, under the 
leadership of R. H. Grant, as vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales. These shifts 
place far more responsibility upon the 
shoulders of three men who _ have 
proved their mettle under the G. M. 
banner. 


Incidentally, the General Motors ex- 


hibits, held in fifty-five important cities 
throughout the country to stimulate 
business, attracted hundreds of thous- 
ands of visitors. 


OW PRICED Car Ascendency. 

Passenger cars selling for $1,000 or 
less accounted for 85.5 per cent. of al! 
sales last year and an even greater 
share of the total business is expected 
to go to that price class this year. Buy- 
ers have been stepping down to spend 
less money since 1928 and the dollar 
outlay for transportation is becoming a 
major factor in car purchase. 

These facts now being apparent, the 
next step by the industry, in my opinion, 
must be to produce cars to sell for 
even less money rather than to main- 
tain current prices and give more for 
the money. Within six months there 
will be tangible evidence that the next 
step is being taken. 
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Stock Market Outlook 


Technical Bottom Formation Weakened But Long- 
Swing Investment Accumulation Continues Logical 


By R. W. SCHABACKER 


~ AST issue we had to admit the 
prospects for another declining 


long 
we hoped for an 


phase of the bear market 
though intermediate 
recovery first, or at least a prolonging 
of the support shelf on which the mar- 
ket was then lying. Instead, however, 
dropped precipitately off this 
shelf and at current writing most of the 
averages are approximating the low 
levels of the 1921 bear market. 

The recent declines into new low 
ground may perhaps be explained logic- 
ally, with special reference to Washing- 
ton activities, but no news alibis are 
justified in purely technical analysis. 
the fact remains, therefore, that perfect 
formation of the long-swing technical 
bottom, in which we previously placed 
hope, seems practically broken. If the 
market turns up from current levels, 
approximately five points in new low 


prices 


| ground, then there would still be hope 


for our technical bottom pattern but it 
would not be a good enough picture to 
warrant as great faith as we had a 


| month or so ago. 





kaos immediate picture is especially 
difficult of analysis, therefore. The 
technical chances seem to favor further 
declines but we are loathe to admit the 
probability of prices going down much 
further right now. Signs of accumula- 
tion are not as strong as they have been 
at former intervals in the past six 
months but we would hardly expect 
them to be easily apparent at this time, 
and we do feel that there has been suffi- 
cient support in recent trading to jus- 
tify expectation of at least a nearby 
recovery. For at least the time being, 
however, we would not expect any such 
recovery to go much above 69 on the 
Times average, 78 on Dow-Jones and 
61 on Standard. 
Such hypothesis applies directly, how- 


ever, to the short-turn trading aspect. 
Our previous speculative campaign was 
stopped out around the close of March 
and it is not our policy to inaugurate 
a new official campaign until the tech- 
nical picture becomes clearer, stronger 
and more definite once more. 


E regret that our more optimistic 
hopes for the technical bottom pic- 
ture have not been borne out but we 
are far from changing our favorable 
attitude toward the market from a long- 
pull investment standpoint. We _ have 
often stated that no finite being is cap- 
able of judging the exact extent of any 
major market swing, either in time or 
price level, and it is the writer’s object 
merely to get investors gradually into 
the market somewhere near the logical 
bottom and out somewhere near the 
logical top. 
We view the recent decline much as 
we did the rapid advances in the Sum- 


mer of 1929—-somewhat as false move- 
resulting from the blindness of mob 
psychology to fundamental and_ long- 


swing factors. In 1929 we advised 
gradual unloading of long-term invest- 
ment holdings, though we admitted 
frankly the possibilities of further ad- 
vance for short-swing speculation and 
our inability to forecast the exact top. 


~ IKEWISE at this time we continue 

to advise gradual accumulation of 
long-term investment holdings, though 
we also admit the possibility of further 
declines and our human _ fallibility in 
gauging the exact nadir of such final 
movement. 

Fortunately the risk grows constantly 
less near the end of a bear market since 
stocks cannot decline below zero, where- 
as at the end of a bull market the pos- 
sible risk increases. 


April 6, 1932. 


Advance release by air mail, or a telegraphic summary, of this regular article, will be 


sent to interested readers on the day of its writing. 


Rates on request. 
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Wall Street 
POINTERS 


gate nlite UNCERTAINTIES 
raised by special taxes levied against 
security transactions incidental to the 
problem of balancing the budget, together 
with the failure of business to respond to 
seasonal stimuli, have both operated 
against the market in the past fortnight, 
and new lows have been registered by all 
groups. ‘The rails in particular have acted 
poorly, and the utilities have been a close 
second. . 

Industrials have resisted liquidation to 
a more marked degree, the Dow Jones In- 
dustrial average reaching new low levels 
only on April fourth. Certain groups have 
not as yet reached new lows, among which 
may be mentioned the manufacturing, oils 


and foods. On the other hand, the steels, 


motors, coppers, equipments and_ stores 
have been decisive in their downward 
movement. 

I<qually disquieting has been the re- 


newed weakness in bonds, particularly in 
the second grade rails. As yet there are 


no apparent signs of stabilization, al- 
though gradual investment absorption 
should soon make itself felt inasmuch as 


many issues are fundamentally cheap in 
relation to the next major cyclical upturn. 


YENERAL ELECTRIC reported 

N earnings of $1.33 per share in 1931 
as compared with $1.90 in 1930. If the 
company’s equity in the undistributed sur- 
plus of subsidiaries is included, an extra 
amount of $0.17 should be added, or $1.50 
in all. As is customary with this com- 
pany, financial position was strong, cur- 
rent assets including cash and equivalent 
of 122 millions, amounting to $219,086,000 
and current liabilities of $28,482,000. 

Investment account is now carried at 
179 millions, total amount of 222 millions 
re-appraised and the difference be- 
ing charged to a special reserve previously 
This reserve now stands at $18,- 


being 


set up. 
581,000. 
\t current levels of 16-17, General Elec- 

is selling at slightly more than ten 
times 1931 earnings, and on the basis of 
the one dollar dividend rate recently es- 
tablished, affords a yield of slightly over 
six per cent. For a stock of this calibre, 
we think the issue adequately deflated and 
can recommend it as an investment. 


tri 


\ OUTHERN CALIFORNIA EDISON 
\” had a very successful year in 1931, 
earnings of $2.53 per share being reported 
on 3,099,999 shares as compared with 
$3.25 on 2,807,000 shares in 1930. Par- 
ticularly significant is the trend of earn- 
for the first two months in 1931, 
these being slightly greater than a year 
ago, and this augurs well for 1932. Sell- 


Ings 


ing at ten times 1931 earnings, and offer- 
ing a yield of almost eight per cent. on 
the basis of the current two dollar divi- 





dend, we think this issue can be considered 
by the investor desiring both income and 
possibilities of appreciation. 


TNITED GAS IMPROVEMENT 
made an excellent showing in 1931, 
earnings of $1.46 being reported on 23,- 
254,000 shares as compared with $1.54 in 
1930. Current position was most satis- 
factory, current assets including cash of 
$20,150,000 amounting to $52,066,000 and 
current liabilities $26,360,000. The pres- 
ent dividend rate of $1.20 seems secure, 
and at current levels of 18, is available 
at twelve times 1931 earnings and affords 
a yield of slightly less than seven per cent. 
United Gas Improvement is thus available 
at a more favorable earnings ratio, as also 
a more satisfactory yield basis, than for 
many years past and is worthy of invest- 
ment consideration at the present time. 


ESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC did 

not fare as well in 1931 as its chief 
competitor General Electric. In fact an 
operating loss of $3,655,000 was reported, 
and after payment of dividends, total loss 
suffered amounted to $10,652,000. Yet 
despite this loss, the stock is attractive 
on the basis of asset values. Current as- 
sets including cash items of $32,148,000 
amounted to $100,522,000 and current 
liabilities $7,638,000. 

Book value was in excess of $80 per 
share, and net current assets considerably 
in excess of the current market price of 
$24 per share. Believing that Westing- 
house is assured of its trade position, and 
will secure its due proportion of general 
business when conditions become better, 
we suggest this issue, despite the pos- 
sibilities of a further dividend reduction 
or total omission, as an excellent semi- 
speculative medium. 


5 presen reported earnings of $3.66 
per share in 1931 as compared with 
$4.84 in 1930. Sales declined 17 per cent. 
during the year, and net profits 22 per 
cent., this latter being occasioned chiefly 
by the decline in commodity prices. Most 
notable was the improvement in current 


position, current assets, including cash 
items of $25,184,000 amounting to $58,666,- 
000 and current liabilities $15,019,000. 


sank loans were entirely eliminated. 

Heavy reserves were created as a con- 
sequence of the decline in property values. 
a reserve of $9,750,000 being created for 
this purpose, $1,625,000 to provide for ad- 
justment of security values, and $854,000 
to adjust assets of foreign subsidiaries due 
to exchange fluctuations. 

Borden has thus placed itself in a sound 
position to benefit by any upturn in gen- 
eral business and at present prices is avail- 
able at ten times 1931 earnings and yields 
8 per cent. on the regular $3 dividend. 
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Buy these Bonds 
Out of INCOME 


A new short-term issue of Associ- 
ated Gas and Electric Corporation 
(a subsidiary of the Associated Gas 
and Electric Company) is available 
in $10 units (and multiples)—an 
investment can make from 
your regular income. 

These 8% Eight Year Gold Bonds 
carry initial interest of 814% (par- 
ticipating conditionally to 10%). 
Consolidated net earnings after 
depreciation and all prior charges 
are over eight times the interest on 
$40,000,000 of these bonds at 8%. 


you 


Circular D1 gives complete details. 
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100% Profit Is Possible 
In This Bargain Stock 


We have uncovered a low-priced stock which should 
be bought by all investors who demand good income 
plus rare profit possibilities. 


This security is within the reach of all, selling for 
less than $15 a share. his stock could easily 
bring you a profit of 100% if purchased at recent 
low prices. For instance, if bought outright and 
held only until the high of last year is reached, 
the profit would be well in excess of 50%. If held 
until the 1930 high is touched the profit would be 
more than 300%. Very few stocks possess greater 
money-making possibilities. 


Simply send your name and address and full details 
relative to this bargain stock will be sent free upon 
request. Also an interesting booklet called ‘‘MAK- 
ING MONEY IN STOCKS.” Just address: 
INVESTORS RESEARCH BUREAU, INC. 
Div. 342, Chimes Bldg., Syracuse, N. Y. 





Wuat’s AHEAD? 


Will the market go ahead or sink lower? 
Here is an offer to help you anticipate 
the trend. 


Half-Price Introductory Offer ! 
‘‘The Trend of Stock Prices’’ $2 
2 Months for only 


For a limited time, we will send our weekly 
bulletin, ‘‘The Trend of Stock Prices’’ for 2 
months for only $2. The regular price is $24 
per year. Write your name and address on 
the margin of this advertisement and enclose $2 


NEILL-TYSON, Inc. ,,.,, 


Investment and Trading Counsel 








366 Madison Ave.. New York City 


















Forbes Stock Guide 












































































Thous. Book 1931 m=months Div. Long Term 
Par Shares Value Earns Earns, 1932 Wo 3S; E. Rate Price Range 
No 841 $41 oi, ee Air Reduction............. $4.50a 223- 22> °20-'31* 
No 4,153 21 SS eee Allerhany (Corp. ..sc.00.60.0 0% oi 57- 1; ’29-31 
No 2,402 90 6.74 caanaee  Cubliga (heiateal .ocekse.ces 6 355- 64; ’24-31 
No L3tZ 33 O96 <sutewe Allis Chalmers: «.o3:.:5436.0044 0.50 200- 10; ’20-’31* 
10 653 20 er American Bank Note...... Ss 160- 12; ’25-’31 
No 691 29 ee ie American Brake Shoe..... 1.60 63- 13; ’27-"31 
25 2,474 58 ee eee LS ae 5a 158- 39; ’27-'31 
No 600 129 Mie 0 8 8=—_ Awe Amer. Car & Foundry..... — 116- 4; ’25-’31 
No 1,656 43 ees Amer. & Foreign Power... .. 199- 6; ’25-’31 
No 600 27 5) oe ANMOPICA WCE ...oi54:. 5 6 ds 0 cass 2 54- 10; ’27-’31 
No 1,061 5 ee American International..... as 150- 5; ’22-’31 
No 768 79 i a ee Amer. Locomotive......... = 145- 5; ’23-731 
No 10,155 14 | a rs American Radiator........ 0.40 55- 5; ’29-31 
25 ~=-:1,672 36 ere Amer. Rolling Mill........ £% 144- 7; ’29-31 
No _ 1,830 48 [Fe Amer. Smelting & Refin... 0.50 293- 17; ’22-’31* 
100 450 173 5) ee Amer. Sugar Refining..... 4 96- 34; ’22-’31 
100 18,658 144 Bs pier, Amer. Tel; & Tel... .... 00.6% 9 310-112; ’22-’31 
25 3,077 36 LC American Tobacco “B”.... 6a 235- 64; ’24-’31* 
100 400 19 i: | ee AMMGr, WOGIEN «6.66 icaccees ste 166- ; '20-’31 
50 ~=—- 8,865 eee aS Anaconda Copper.......... et 175- « ’24-’31* 
No 3,582 BEeckcnes i waar AREER CODES «occc.cscssscicieie es 68- 4: ’28-’31 
25 ~==2,000 25 Na gavel Asmour OF TU. “A. oos:es.5:s a Zi= Vs “25-31 
No 589 28 2.02» Nil> Assoc. Dry Goods......... os 10-5 "25-31 
100 2,422 268 Ts re Atchison, Topeka & S. F... 4 298- 79; ’24-’31 
100 823 229 i \ iT Te Atlantic Coast Line..........<..: 4 268- 25; ’22-’31 
25 =. 2,697 51 ere Atlantic Refining.......... 1 154- 8; ’23-’31* 
No 203 86 OM twee Auburn Automobile........ 4y 514- 60; ’28-’31 
No 843 46 iy ss erry Baldwin Locomotive....... a3 67- 4; ’29-’31 
100 =2,563 += 137 (he Baltimore & Ohio......... oe 145- 14; °23-31 
2 2,258 27 rec Baraca AO noises sous a 56- 4; ’22-731 
20 439 43 ee Beechnut Packing.......... 3 101- 37; ’23-’31 
No 2,098 11 es er Bendix Aviation........... 0.60 104- 12; ’29-’31 
No 3,200 138 ivi) nee Bethlehem Steel .......... as 141- 17; ’23-’31 
25 4,395 ae BGG Borden Company ......... 5 187- 35; ’25-’31* 
No 770 68 8.098 3.59, 6 m Brook.-Manhattan Transit... 4 82-.. 9: 23-31 
No 740 89 iS ee Brook. Union Gas... <0. 5 249. 56; °24-31 
No 252 42 ro), ee SY ois |: (0) i a re 3 56- 29; ’26-’31 
No 4,867 Z 0.82 te waves Burroughs Add. Machine... 0.80 249- 10- *25-31* 
No 244 24 SS re Bush LeriMiMal. csi... s.c css 2.50 89- 14; ’25-'31 
No 977 54 OO ARs Calitornia Packing......... - 85- .8:°26-31 
No 512 16 3.34k Nil, 3 m Canada Dry Ginger Ale.... 1.20 99- 10; ’26-’31 
100 191 194 1 eee SSO Oe ae eee aes 515- 14; ’22-’31 
No 277 —Ss Nil 1.) | Celotex Company.......... es 86- 2.- °26-31 
No 1,123 Mies tis Cerro Ge: PASCO. © i.k.56.6s:<.008 | 120- 10; ’20-’31 
No 1,800 30 S00) ewes Chesapeake Corp. ......... 3 112- 14; ’27-’31 
25 7,655 50 | er Chesapeake & Ohio........ 2.50 280-23; °22-31* 
No 1,174 123 i Chic., Mil., St. Paul & Pac. .. AS. 2< (22231 
No 327 26 ING cesta ( ‘hilds DAM os. Sixx s.ncssa's « 76- 5; ’24-31 
‘i No 4.404 22 1 re Chrvaibl COM ois cis,os.050 1 141- 11; ’25-’31 
No 1,000 9 11.82 BAST Sta! 8a 181- 41; "9931 * 
No 341 56 Nil Colorado Fuel & Iron..... a 96- 6: °20-'31* 
No 11,610 18 ere Columbia Gas & Elec..... 1.50r 141- 11; °’26-’31* 
No 1,000 20 1.80 icess  NOORMIMERCIAl Credit. oc o.c55.0 1 71i= “8: 25-'3 
No 34,011 6 OAR. hein Commonwealth & Southern. 0.30 30- 3: ’29-’31 
No 11,477 59 i ree Consolidated Gas of N. Y.. 4 183- 56; ’23-’31* 
No L733 46 3.27 Continental an ......5... 2.50 134- 30: ’20-’31 
No 2413 8 |) Continental Motors........ Bs 23, 4222-51 
No 4,743 29 Nil Continental Oil (Del.)..... Pe 63-5; ‘"21-'31 
25 2,530 34 Se resis a Corn Prod. Refining....... 3 126- 35: ’26-’31 
100 450 162 Nil Crucible Steel ......0..... He 122-.20- "21—3 
10 1,000 26 Nilk snsieicine Cuban American Sugar....  .. O0= 1221-3 
1 6.321 4 Nil es Curtiss-Wreht ...5.....5. a 30 ds "2823 
No 504 63 Nil? ie Davison ‘Chemical ....:...635. er Sts 3320-31" 
100 516 =. 217 0.02 Laat aes Delaware & Hudson....... 9 230- 64: ’20-’31 
50 1.689 % 0.55, 9 m Ps Del.. Lack. & Western..... ie tys-) b>" 22-51 
No 1,050 21 1.29 ree Diamond Ue le ea re 1 255- 10: °19-’31* 
No 3,502 19 5:55 : RC ae a ee 4 126- 42: '28-'31 
20 ~=10,938 35 4.25 Du Pont de Nemours...... 4 S03-. 50<°°222731* 


















2,261 rere ee Eastman Kodak........... 5 265=- 70): °22-731 
No 894 16 4.03 Dom co De 4 174- 20: ’28-'31 
No 3.316 21 2.01 Electric Power & Light... 1 104=. 9: “25-31 
100 1.511 135 Nil, 3 m ee Re Sera ook ns = Of: 52, *23-'31 
No 228 4() Nil ,; Foster Wheeler ........... TO5=. Be °29-31 
No 100 49 Nil. 9 n za Foundation Go. .is-o:c.s. ” 184- 2: °23-'31 
No 730 14 3.269 apesiat Freeport PONAS «. secs ics v4 109- 13: °26-'51 


April 30. (g) Year ended June 30. (j) Year ended August 31. (k) Year ended September 30. (n) Year ended October 31. 
(qa) Before charges for depletion. (r) Paid in stock. (s) Partly estimated. (t) Plus 4% in common stock. (u) Plus 5% 
8% in common stock. (w) 9 months. (x) 8 months only. (y) Plus 6% in common stock. 















Prices 1932 Approx. bi ld 


High Low 


6214- 46 

3%- 1% 
87Y4- 62% 
1354- 9% 
181%4- 12% 


15%4- 12 
73%- 54% 
834- 6 
9%- 4% 
215¢- 12 
8%- 5 
0%- 5% 
8Y%- 5 
13 - 7% 


1854- 10% 
39%4- 20% 
13734-10734 


8934- 66% 
5%- 3 
12%- 5% 
4%4- 3% 
Z2 =i 
84%4- 4% 

94 - 63 
411y4- 18 
12%- 8% 
15134- 70 
8%- 4% 
213%%- 1234 
S%- 4 
4434- 391% 
1834- 8 


243%4- 15% 
431%- 3434 
50%4- 30% 


914- 72% 
3% - 33% 
13 - 93% 


2134- 1534 


11%- 8% 
13%4- 10 
4334- 20% 
3%- 2% 
15 - 8% 
205%4- 12% 
31%- 17% 
3%4- 13% 
74%- 4 
1534- 10% 
120 - 97% 
1234- 734 
161%- 115% 


ll - 8% 
1%- 3% 


6834- 541% 
4 - 313% 


~ 1 
- 5% 
4734- 37 
2344- 15 
134- 1 
2%- 1% 
54- 3 
891%4- 65% 
2834- 17 


15%- 1214 
57 - 47% 
5934- 451% 
87%- 681% 
3234- 20 


1534- 73% 
10 = SY 
2 = 7 
3. 3 

f cry 
1914- 15% 


“Including prices on old stock. (a) Partly extra. (b) Year ended January 31. (c) Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended March 31. 


FORBES 


Prices 


— 


— pt 
S Ww who 


— mt 
POWs 


90) 
86 
5.0 
129 
8.2 


(e) Year ended 


a“? Year ended November 30 
in common stock. (v) Plus 











for 


Par 
No 
No 
NO 
10 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
100 













100 








APRIL 


Thous. 
Shares 


391 
28,846 
5,276 
43,500 
324 
2,000 
1,799 
1,167 
1,437 
1,738 
2,490 
198 


707 
400 
1,546 
1,332 


1,358 
350 
661 

4,409 

14,584 
1,000 
6,400 


1,182 
9,340 
5,518 
6,983 
1,813 


1,210 
2,377 
1,418 

548 
1,909 


300 
788 
1,438 
1,900 
809 
828 
4,514 


2,700 
6,286 
1,190 
6,255 
310 
5,448 
4,993 
338 
1.571 
1,406 
6,825 
1,997 
2,480 
5,678 
15,000 
2,453 
3,161 
13,163 
450 
4,165 
2,433 
396 
5,503 
3,820 


13,131 
2,447 
1,400 
1,338 
1,811 
1,954 
9,000 

300 


654 
4.921 
6,160 

109 








April 30. 





LS, 


Book 


Value 


$110 
14 
11 
16 
20 

1 

14 
30 
27 

4 
164 
116 


Nil 
112 
28 
19 


163 


68 
40 
89 
167 
36 
72 
64 
30 
81 
Nil 
15 
90) 
Z 
‘ 
70) 
16 


21 


109 
38 
50 


173 


“Including prices on old stock. 
(zg) Year ended June 30. 
q) Before charges for depletion. 
8% in common stock. 





(w) 9 months. 


1932 


Earns 
1931 


$0.14 
1.33 
3.44 
2.01 
3:33 
1.24 
1.75 


Nil 
2.01 


Nil, 6 m 
Nil 





Earns, 1932 
m=months 


(a) Partly extra. 








r (b) Year ended January 31. 
(j) Year ended August 31. (k) Year ended September 30. 
(r) Paid in stock. (s) Partly estimated. (t) Plus 4% in common stock. 


(x) 8 months only. 


Div 
i te oe Rate 
General Aispaalts<..s <6... $1 
General Plectric........25. + 1 
General Foods <<... 5.06.6. 3 
General MGtOrS.:.6.....<06: 2 
General Railway Signal.... 3 
Gillette Safety Razor....... 0.25 
Gold Dist... Sheela iae 1.60 
Goomricn. Boe Boo ois s.0si0 wie ae 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber... 
Graham-Paige Motors..... a 
Great Northern Pfd....... 2 
Gulk States Steel. ..:....0: “id 


Hershey Chocolate......... 6 
Hudson & Manhattan...... 3.50 
Hidson MGtor «2 6.1.0...-00: ays 
Hupp Motor ....... Meters cays 


Iiismois: ‘Centeall.i.3s....0:.5.0:0 
Interboro Rapid Transit....  .. 
Int. Business Machines.... 6u 
Bit.. PLAPVOSICE oo cisiessseceie ss 1.80 
Int. Nickel of Canada...... i 
Int. Paper & Power “A”... 

Po ae 2 eae a arn 


Kelvinator Corp: .......: 
Kennecott Copper ......... 


POS Nc PS aps area 4 aad ore ace 1.60 
Kreneer @ Tell... sees - 
Kroger Grocery ..........- 1 
Urine) Wea) | a ee ae 
Liggett & Myers “B”...... 5a 
eC Ca 3 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit........ 3a 
Lorillard Tobacco «........- 1.20 


McKeesport Tin Plate..... 4 
MAG WGURE niccc sscwee ses 1 


ENG aR cope! LORE eee ae 2u 
Mid-Continent Pet. ....... ae 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas .... 
Missouri Pacific .......... 
Montgomery Ward ........ 


Nash: Motors: ....2...¢.52.0% 2 
National Biscuit: ................. 2.80 
Nat. Cash Register “A”... .. 
Nat: Dairy Products:........ 2.00 
EEN, 8 atesesavonannaiinsbidieseieess 5 
Nat. Power & Light...... 1 
New York Central........ 


N... Y.,. Ghic., St. Lowss......... 
N. Y., N. Haven & Hartford 
Norfolk & Western....... 10 
North Awmericam ...........: 10r 
North American Aviation. . 
Northern Pacific ...60..... 


Pacific Gas & Electric..... 2 
Packard Motors .......... ae 
Pan-American Pet. “B”.... 1.60 
Paramount Publix ........ me 
Pennsylvania K. &............. 2 
Pere Marquette .......... 
Phillips Petroleum......... 
Prairie Oil & Gas......... 
Pressed Steel Car......... re 
Public Service of N. J..... 3.40 
Pullman, Incorporated...... 3 


Radio Corporation......... 
Radio-Keith-Orpheum ..... we 
RMN racial sel ale choos 1 
Remington-Rand, Inc. ..... 
RED BEGEORS: oc s.se0 ects ces 
Republic Steel .. «2.5.5... - 
Reynolds Tobacco “B”..... 3 
Rossia Insurance..............5 


St. Louis-San Francisco.... 
Seats Roepuck .......05.4...008 2.50 
Sinclair Consolidated Oil... 
Sloss-Sheffield Steel........ 





(y) Plus 6% in common stock. 





Long Term 
Price Range 


97- 9; ’20-"31 
403- 22; °26-'31* 
137- 28; °26-’31* 
282- 21; ’25-’31* 
153- 21; °25-’31 
143- 9; ’27-’31 
82- 14; ’28-'31 
109-3; ’20-’31 
155- 13; ’27-’31 
61- 2; ’25-'31 
155- 15; ’27-’31 
26- 4; ’25-’31 


144- 


74- ; 


140- 
84- 


154- 
62- 
255- 
395- 
73- 
92- 
201- 


91- 
156- 
92- 
46- 
145- 


127- 
128- 
96- 


47- 





; ’27-31 
; °24-’31 
; 22-31 
; 20-31 


’26-"31 
*22-31 


; °24-31 
; ’'20-’31* 


’28-31 
20-31 
23-31 


"26-31 
20-31 


; ’26-’31 
; ’28-’31 


24-31* 


; ’22-"31 
; °24-31 
; 23-31 
; 724-’31* 
; °24-31 


104- 38; ’28-’31 
242- 12; ’20-31 
382- 50; ’25-’31* 
62- 5: ’20-'31 
67- 4; ’22-'31 
101- 6; ’22-’31 
400- 6; °26731* 
119- 15; ’26-'31 
237- 36; °23-31* 
149- 7; ’26-'31 
134- 20; ’24-’31 
210- 63; ’20-’31* 
72- 10; ’26-’31 
257- 25: 26-31 
241- 2: ’27-31 
133- 14; ’24-31 
290-105 ; °25-'31 
187- 26; °26-'31 
20- 2; ’28-’31 
119- 14; ’22-31 
137- 29; ’23-31* 
163- 4; °22-’31* 
96- 18: ’22-731 
154- 5; ’20-’31 
110- 16; ’22-’31 
260- 4: 26-31 
70- 4; ’20-31 
66- 4; ’28-'31 
80- 1; °26-31* 
138- 32; °27-31 
200- 15; ’21-'31 
420- 5; °24-31" 
52- 1; ’28-31 
148- 30;’22-31 
58- 2; ’27-31 
35- 3; ’22-'31 
146- 4; °22-'31* 
66- 32: ’29-'31 
278- 3; '23-31 
134- 3: '24-31 
198- 30: ’27-731 
46- 4: '22-°31 
144- 6; '20-31 


(c) Year ended February 28. 











Prices 1932 Approx. Yield 


High Low Prices 


151%4- 1034 
26%- 17% 
40'1%4- 3156 
245%4- 15% 
2854- 195¢ 
24%4- 103% 
195%- 16 

5¥%- 3% 
1834- 10% 


45%- 


25 - 133% 
8 - 5% 


83 - 72 
3034- 18 
1134-554 
5%- 2% 


18%- 9% 
1454- 5% 
117 - 90% 
2934- 20 
9%4- 7% 
2%- 1% 
12%- 5 


1034- 7 
«2 
19 - 14 
9%- 
18%- 12% 
18 - 10 
6134- 453% 
34 - 23% 
3632- 29% 
167%- 12 


7¥%4- 4% 
ll - 4 
11%4- 6% 
19%- 14% 


315%- 175% 


135 -106 
40 - 29 
4Y%4- 2% 
231%4- 14 
37. - 31% 
5%4- 3% 
19 - 16 


11Y%- 6% 
233%- 15% 


13 - 6% 
6%- 4 
7%- 4% 
254- 1% 
60 - 48% 
25 - 155% 
105¢- 5% 
7 - 2% 
42 -22 
33- 2 
33- 2 
6%- 4% 
40%- 3234 
61%4- 334 
H54- 3 
373%- 27% 
7Z- 4Y, 
10 - 9 





(d) Year ended March 31. 
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(e) Year ended 
(n) Year ended October 31. (p) Year ended November 30. 
(u) Plus 5% in common stock. (v) Plus 
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10.4 
68 
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13.4 
6.9 


10.0 
6.0 
78 


91 
10.0 


6.1 
06 
11.8 


65 
16.7 
43 
8.6 


8.4 









No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
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*Including prices on old stock. 
(g) Year ended June 30. 
(a) Before charges for depletion. 


April 30. 


Thous. 
Shares 
30,000 


746 
3,256 
3,724 


895 
1,464 
8,703 


667 
3,801 
1,045 
3,126 
2,586 

800 


3,000 
9.750 


1,473 
2,404 
4,065 
8,293 
4,348 


7,489 
6,564 
2,132 
8,513 


30,275 


1,167 
4,872 


1,589 
7,000 


5,691 
4,525 
2,975 
1,390 


15,705 


802 
2,000 
530 


25,595 


342 


9,090 
801 


4,000 
5,897 


16,851 


2.607 
560 
440 

6,000 


744 


9.024 
2.221 


1,775 


Book 
Value 


67 


96 
11 
16 

4 


17 


Nil 


39 
14 
54 
27 


> 


re] 


7 


2 
10 


8% in common stock. 


(b) Year ended January 31. 
Gj) Year ended August 31. (k) ‘Year ended September 30. 
(r) Paid in stock. 
(x) 8 months only. (y) Plus 6% in common stock. 


(a) Partly extra. 


Div. 
N.. ¥. 8. E. Rate 
Socony-Vacuum .......... $1 
South Porto Rico Sugar... .. 
Southern Cal. Edison...... Z 
southern Pacific.........<.00 
Southern Railway ......... _ 
Standard Erands .......... 1.20 


Standard Gas & Electric... 3.50 
Standard Oil of California.. 2 
Standard Oil of New Jersey 2a 
Stewart-Warner .......... 


Studebaker Corp. ......... 1.20 
Texas Corporation......... 1 
Texas Gulf Sulphur....... 2 


Timken Roller Bearing.... 2 
DPARSAMETICN 6 osc cise ccc 


Underwood-Elliott Fisher.. 2 
Union Oil of California.... 1.40 
Union. Pacthc.... ...<.- 6.0% 10 
United Aircraft & Transport 
United Corporation........ 0.40 
OE 2) 3 
United Gas Improvement. . 1.20 
RU. es NGMOSMED 5-5 sdsaresedccisiaca 1.60 
U. S. Industrial Alcohol... 
AR oo me 
U. S. Pipe & Foundry..... 2 
U. S. Realty & Improve... 

CRE ae a Sic 
UR es Fe 
Wabash Railway........... 
Warner Bros. Pictures..... " 
Western Union............ 4 
Westinghouse Air Brake... 1 
Westinghouse Electric...... 1 
Wate WOtOrs... ows. sicocses 
Willys-Overland .......... me 
Woolworth, F. W......... 2.40 


NEW YORK CURB 
Aluminum Co. of America.. 
Amer. Gyanamid “B”.....:.. on 
Amer. Gas & Electric..... $1t 


Amer. Superpower......... a 
Assoc. Gas & Elec. “A”.... 0 Sr 


BORG I oie eeieik initrd ssarats = 
Brazilian Traction......... ] 


Central Pub. Service “A”... 
Central States Electric..... 


rere 0.30y 


Con. Gas (Baltimore)..... 3.60 


Ford of Canada “A”....... 
Ford of England. ........... 


Goldman Sachs ........... 
Jn 6 a er 


Mo.-Kansas Pipe Line..... 
Middle West Utilities...... 


National Investors ......... 


New Jersey Zinc.............. 2 
Newmont Mining.......... = 
Niagara Hudson Power.... 0.40 
Northern States Power “A” 8 
PONMEORE ois iiss se dccislece asda 0.40 
Pitney Bowes Post. Meter.. 4r 


St. Regis: Paper ...os6i3.%. 
Shenandoah Corp. ......... fu 
Standard Oil of Indiana.... 1 

Standard Oil of Kentucky.. 1.60 
Standard Oil of Ohio...... 2.50 
Standard Pwr. & Light “B” 
wat a. Oa i 


Lianne Air seen is 


lo lo 


United Licht & Power “A” 1. 
Utilities Power & Light... 


(n) 


FORBES for 


Long Term Prices 1932 Approx. Yield 
Price Range High Low Prices % 


48- 8; ’24-31 1034- 8% 9 102 
50- 6; ’27-’31 8%- 6% 7 as 
92- 28; 27-31 323%4- 26% 28 7.1 
158- 26; ’22-’31 379%- 18% 20 ae 
165- 6; ’22-’31 13 - 7% 8 sia 
89- 10; ’26-31 14 - 11% 13 9.5 
244- 25; 25-31 34%4- 22% 24 «(144 
82- 23; ’26-’31 27%4- 22% 25 8.0 
85- 26; ’22-31 31%4- 25% 29 6.8 


126- 5; ’20-’31 6%4- 34 4... 
98- 9; '24-31 134- 74 9 133 
75- 10; ’26-'31 13%- 10 12 83 
85- 20; 26-31 2634- 20% 22 9) 
154- 16; °2231* 23-16% 18 106 
67- 2; '29-31 6-m% 4 


182- 13; ’23-’31* 23%4- 14% 18 10,7 
59- 11; ’24-’31 13%- 1034 12 117 


298- 70; 24-31 9414 65 70-1422 
162- 10; ’29-’31 167%%- 934 12 oe 
76- 7; ’29-31 10%- 7 8 5.0 
159- 17; 26-31 30%- 20 2412.4 


60- 15; ’29-'31 2134- 17% 18 6.9 
206- 12; ’21-'31 25%4- 183% 20 8.0 
244- 20; ’22-'31 31%- 21% 23 ar 


SS 2; "27-31 3%4- 1% 2 nv 

300- 10; ’22-’31* 151%4- 10% 12 16.7 
120- 5; ’25-’31 8Y%- 5% 8 
97- 4; ’22-’31 5%- 3% 4 a 
262- 36; ’20-'31 525%- 3514 40 5.0 
96- 1; ’22-’31 4 - 1 2 : 
138- 2; ’24-’32 43Z- 2 2 be 
272- 38; ’22-'31 50 - 33 360111 
O6- If: °27-'31 17%4- 12 13 Pe, 
293- 22: °22-31 35%- 19% 25 4.0 
105- 7; °22-’31 12 - 8% 10 

gn= 2s eo ol 3 - 1% r ; 
234- 35; ’26-'31*  — 4554- 3634 «42535 
540- 48; ’25-'31 ~ 35% 37 

80- 3; ’26-’31 53xR- 2% 4 ae 
225- 32; ’24-'31 3934- 26% 28 7.4 
96- 3; °20-'31 434- 21% re 
73- 4; '25-'31 4%4- 23% 3 50 
30- 1; ’29-'31 2%- 1% Z ae 
82- 7; ’28-’31 133%- 8% 10 =10.0 
de>. ao) eb O 3%4- & 1 

120- 2; ’28-’31* 2%- 1% 2 

S1- 5: “26-"31* 6%- 5% 6 11.0 
146- 32; ’25-'31 6914- 59 63 6.5 
287- 9; ’28-'31 32%- 15% 16 6.0 
69- 8; ’29-'3] 15 - 8% 13 

24- 4; ’28-’31 6%- 4 5 

226-. 2+ °28-'31* 3Y4%4- 2% 3 

209- 25; ’22-'31 35%- 253% 34 nee 
128- 28; ’23-'31 49 - 423% 45 4.4 
-42- 1; '28-'31 2%- 1 

57- 5; °29-'3] 7 = 1 2 

65- 2; ’29-°31 3%- 2% 3 BIR 
92- 20; ’29-’31 285%- 22 25 8.0 
236- 9; ’25-'31 1414- 9Y, 10 xe 
30- 5; ’29-'31 74%4- 5Y 6 6.7 
301-70; ’22-’31 83 = 70 78 10.3 
30- 2; ’29-’31 334- 2% 3 ies 
21- 2; ’29-'31 3%- 2 3 4.0 
50-2; ’20-’31 5%- 3% 4 

40- 1; ’29-’31 2 - 1% ize 
103- 13; °23-’31* 17%- 14 16 6.2 
180- 12; ’23-’31* 157%- 12 14 11.8 
134- 23; ’27-'30 28i%- 2334 25 ~=10.0 
190- 18; ’25-’31* 2 - 17 18 = 10.7 
140- 14; ’24-’31* 187%- 167% 18 1 
36- 1; °28-'31 3Y%4- 2% 3 

76= 13729231 2%- 1% 2 

62- 5: °27-31 R34- 3% 5 

90- 2; ’25-'31* 33%- 1% 2 


(c) Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended March 31. (e) Year ended 
Year ended October 31. (p) Year ended November 30. 


(s) Partly estimated. (t) Plus 4% in common stock. (u) Plus 5% in esmmon stock. (v) Plus 
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APRIL 15, 1932 


Digest of Corporation News 


\MERICAN LocomotivE—New lines of 
heavy manufacturing have been announced 
for Montreal Locomotive Works, Ltd., sub- 
sidiary. It will manufacture and sell self- 
propelled rail units, a complete line of proc- 
ess plants and equipment for oil refinery 
industry and complete line of Diesel en- 
gines. 

Armour & Co.—Reduction of 10 per cent. 
in compensation of all employees paid on 
salary basis. 

CHRYSLER CorP.—New car registrations 
in 25 states available for February showed 
cars of all divisions of Chrysler Motors 
more than doubled their percentage of in- 
dustry’s total business. Figures were 15.3 
per cent. of total this year against 7.6 per 
cent. in 1931.. Announced new Plymouth 
line at reduced prices. 

CONSOLIDATED OiL Corp.—N. Y. Stock 
Exchange listed, when issued, 14,311,432 
shares of no par common and 141,294 
shares of 8 per cent. cumulative sinking 
fund $100 par preferred stock, of com- 
pany, to be formed by merger of Sinclair 
Consolidated Oil, Prairie Oil and Gas and 
Prairie Pipe Line Co. 

Curtiss Wricut Corp.—Stockholders 
will meet April 20, 1932, to vote on pro- 
posed reduction in capital represented by 
outstanding class A and common stock, in- 
crease in par value and exchange of shares. 

Detroir ArtRcRAFT—Stockholders  ap- 
proved reorganization plan presented by 
committee. Plan, which does not contem- 
plate sale of interest in Lockheed Aircraft 
Co., is to be presented to Federal Court for 
approval before it is finally submitted to 
shareholders and creditors. 

ELectric BOND AND SHARE—New $5 
common stock and scrip certificates ready 
in exchange for old no par common stock 
at Bankers Trust Co., N. Y., and Old Col- 
ony Trust Co., Boston. 

Forp Moror Co.—Employment in De- 
troit district is in excess of 75,000 and 
soon to reach 80,000 mark. Over 50 per 
cent. of entire force is on 5-day week; over 
half of remainder working four days and 
rest still on 3-day basis. Percentage work- 
ing full time is increasing constantly. 

GENERAL Motrors—Announced formation 
of new organization to handle all sales ac- 
tivities in medium-priced field. Organiza- 
tion will be known as Buick-Olds-Pontiac 
Co. and will be directed by R. H. Grant, 
\V. P. Sales of Cadillac and Chevrolet cars 
will remain under their own organizations. 
Reduced price of Chevrolet line average of 
$50. 

GoopYEAR TIRE & RUBBER—Passed com- 
mon dividend. Last payment 25 cents a 
share on common. 

INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES— 
Thomas J. Watson, president, denied that 
cross licensing agreements were made for 
purpose of eliminating competition. Con- 
cerning Department of Justice’s statement 
that company’s contracts for the lease of 
accounting machines contained unlawful re- 
strictions, he stated that they had a number 
of such agreements with government de- 
partments which had been approved by 
solicitors of such departments and that I. 
B. M. had been making such agreements 
for many years. 





an | 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER—In offer to 


purchasers of farm machinery, expressed 
itself as willing to extend credit on basis 
of 70 cents a bushel for wheat, 50 cents for 
corn at Chicago, and 8 1-2 cents a pound 
for cotton at New Orleans. Machines to 
which this applies are farm tractors, har- 
vester-threshers or combines, windrow 
threshers and stationary threshers. 

LoosE-WILEs Biscuir Co.—Has begun 
construction of first unit of factory building 
in Los Angeles. 

MippLteE West UTILit1Es—Omitted quar- 
terly dividends on common and preferred 
stocks. Last payment 2 per cent. in stock 
on common and $1.50 a share in cash or S- 
80th of a share of common on preferred. 

Morris PLAN oF N. Y.—Declared quar- 
terly dividend of 30 cents a share on 
capital stock. Previously 60 cents was 
paid. 

N. Y. CENTRAL RAILROAD—380 new in- 
dustries located on company’s lines in 1931 
and produced 45,238 carloads of freight, 
which increased gross earnings of lines by 
$3,063,575. 

N. Y. Surpsuitpinc—Stockholders ap- 
proved retirement of 8,490 shares preferred, 
50,756 shares of participating and 27,330 
shares of founders stock. Also approved 
reduction in capital to $14,286,298 from 
$16,923,275. 


New York State Raitways—About 3,- 
000 employees signed new agreement pro- 
viding for wage reduction of 10 per cent. 
with maximum cut of 5 cents an hour, ef- 
fective May 1, 1932. 

Pan AMERICAN PETROLEUM—Creditors 
of this company, subsidiary of Richfield 
Oil of California, have been ordered to file 
claims on or before July 18, 1932, with 
William C. McDuffie, receiver. 

PuLLMAN, Inc.—Since Pullman Car & 
Mfg. Corp., subsidiary, began installation of 
air-conditioning equipment at Pullman 
works in Chicago about middle of January, 
it has added 500 to 600 men to forces 
there. 

REMINGTON RAND, INc.—Because of 
good demand for noiseless portable type- 
writer, particularly new small business ma- 
chine of this type, Syracuse plant is being 
operated on full time and in addition a 
small night force is employed. 


Union Ort or CAL.—Signed contracts 
for delivery of about 1,500,000 barrels of 
gasoline at Atlantic Coast ports, deliveries 
to start in March and contract allotment to 
be delivered before year-end. 

Unitep States RusBER—Tempered rub- 
ber, a secret new compound which is re- 
ported to increase the life of tire tread by 
13 per cent. has been developed by com- 
pany and is now used in construction of all 
automobile tires. Refused to sell rights to 
process of making the new rubber or in- 
gredients essential to production. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELeEctric & Mrc.—De- 
clared 25 cents dividend on common. On 
Jan. 30, 1932, 62%4 cents a share was paid. 

Waite Motor Co.—Received order from 
A. Fink & Co. Sons for 32 White trucks 
in various models, involving around $100,- 
000. Kraft Phenix Cheese Co. ordered 23 
trucks costing around $75,000. 
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GENERAL MILLS, Inc. 
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STOCK 
DIVIDEND 


March 28, 1932 
Directors of General Mills, Inc. announce the declara 
tion of the regular quarterly dividend of 75 cents per 
share on common stock of the company, payable May 2, 
1932, to all common stockholders of record at the close 
of business April 15, 1932. Checks will be mailed 

Transfer books will not be closed. 
(Signed) K. E. HUMPHREY, 
Treasurer. 


Gorip Menat Feour 














PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Common Stock Dividend No. 65 


A regular quarterly cash dividend 
for the three months’ period end- 
ing March 31, 1932, equal to 2% 
of its par value (being at the rate 
of 8% per annum), will be paid 
upon the Common Capital Stock 
of this Company by check on 
April 15, 1932, to shareholders 
of record at the close of business 
on March 31, 1932. The Trans- 
fer Books will not be closed. 


D. H. Foote, Secretary-Treasurer 


San Francisco, California. 











Electric Bond and Share Company 
Common Stock Dividend 


Directors of Electric Bond and Share Company 
have declared a quarterly dividend of 144% on 
each share of old non-par-value Common Stock 
outstanding, payable (3/600ths of a new share) 
in Common Stock of the Company of the par 
value of $5 on April 15, 1932, to holders of record 
at the close of business on March 22, 1932. 


$6 and $5 Preferred Stock Dividends 


The regular quarterly dividends of $1.50 per 
share on the $6 Preferred Stock and $1.25 per 
share on the $5 Preferred Stock of the Company 
have been declared for payment on May 2, 1932, 
to stockholders of record at the close of business 


on April 9, 1932. 
A. C. RAY, Treasurer. 








AMERICAN LIGHT & TRACTION CO. 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 

The Board of Directors of AMERICAN LIGHT 
& TRACTION COMPANY, at a meeting held 
March 22, 1932, declared the regular quarterly 
dividend of 11%4% on the Preferred Stock, and a 
dividend of 62% cents per share on the mmon 
Stock, both payable May 2, 1932, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business April 15, 1932. 

The transfer books will not be closed. 

JAMES LAWRENCE, Secretary. 








Electric Power & Light Corporation 
Common Stock Dividend 
A dividend of twenty-five cents a share on the 
Common Stock of Electric Power & Light Cor- 
poration has been declared for payment May 2, 
1932, to stockholders of record April 5, 1932. 
A. C. RAY, Treasurer. 








How Many of Your 
Executives Read FORBES? 











FORBES for 


Outlook Brightens for Oil Companies 


After Many Lean Years 


By WILLIAM RUSSELL WHITE 





Some Outstanding Oil Stocks 


RD Bons recat Approx. Shares 1930 
f BNE frantic search Price. Div. Yield Outstanding Earn’gs 
by Congress for : al mi 
new sources of Indiana S. O:.... 15 $1 6.6% 16,996,595 $2.73 
revenue upon which Mid-Cont. Pete.. ‘5% .. 1,857,912 80 
to draw in balancing : Bethy, ? 
: ; ( i, § ! ; 
the budget, the inabil- rio: Oil osc ecias GIS <a ons 580,041 ii 
ity of business to re- Phillips Pete.... 5% .. ee 4,279 982 #1 


sume an upward 
trend, disastrous re- 
percussions of the 


Texas 


COrp:.<.s: 


1liy% 1 8.9 9,851,151 1.53 


1932 Range 
High Low 


17% 


ket, may be relatively 
scarce, at the same 


— 
= 


time stocks in the 

6% 5% hands of professional 
5 . operators interested in 
734 5 . arb: , 
; boosting prices are 
6% 4 also unimportant, so 
13% 10 that prospects are not 


favorable for manipu- 





Kreuger affair, and the 

approach of a Presidential campaign 
with all its attendant uncertainties have 
thrust new obstacles in the way of a 
none too robust stock market. Here 
and there, however, a particular indus- 
try or an individual security has been 
able to lift its head and show some signs 
of life. 

A recent rise in crude oil prices, for 
instance, called attention to the gradual 
and almost imperceptible improvement 
that has occurred in the petroleum in- 
dustry in the last six months or a year. 
Every once in a while the world is told 
that oil producers have “seen the light” 
and decided to correct conditions in 
their industry through elimination of 
“destructive domestic over-production” 
or through restriction on “cheaply pro- 
duced foreign products.” Thus far, 
however, leading factors have made lit- 
tle progress in getting together on a 
definite program. 

Such progress as has been made ap- 
pears to have had its impetus from na- 
ture and current economic conditions. 
The necessity for reducing costs to a 
minimum, for instance, has restricted 
exploration and has resulted in bringing 
to light no new production of any im- 
portance for many months; this same 
factor has helped to keep down pro- 
duction from known 


ducers and distributors, it is true, but 
nevertheless the outlook is so much 
brighter than a year ago, for instance, 
that managements and holders of oil se- 
curities are beginning ,to feel that a so- 
lution of their problem is not so far 
distant as it seemed to be some time ago. 
This outlook is particularly encouraging 
in view of the fact that the season for 
heaviest consumption of gasoline is just 
approaching. 

In taking a more hopeful attitude, the 
financial community cannot forget, how- 
ever, that the petroleum industry has 
been assailed with adversity before in 
the last decade just as the dark clouds 
appeared to be rolling back, and recol- 
lections of these occurrences probably 
tend to dampen enthusiasm at present. 
As a matter of fact, the industry has 
made so many “false starts” since the 
depression of twelve years ago that 
speculative interest in the oils has been 
pretty well eliminated and oil shares 
have been deflated almost to an absolute 
limit. 

Whether this lack of speculative in- 
terest may be considered an advantage 
or a handicap for the prospective inves- 
tor is a matter of opinion. There is 
this much to be said: While weakly 
held positions, hanging over the mar- 


lations. 

Among companies in 
the industry whose shares are entitled 
to various investment rankings are the 
following: The Standard Oil Company 
of Indiana, The Texas Corporation, the 
Ohio Oil Company, the Phillips Petro- 
leum Company and the Mid-Continent 
Petroleum Corporation. 


HE Standard Oil Company (In- 
diana) is one of the leading factors 
in the petroleum industry operating in 
the Middle West, its field of activity in- 
cluding production, refining and dis- 
tribution of crude oil and its products. 
Subsidiaries include the Pan American 
Petroleum & Transport Company, Mid- 
west Refining Company, Sinclair Crude 
Oil Purchasing Company and Sinclair 
Pipe Line Company. The company, with 
its affiliations, ranks as one of the 
world’s leading producing organizations, 
its chief field of production in this coun- 
try being centered in the mid-continent 
and Texas areas. Through Midwest 
supplies are obtained from Wyoming, 
while through Pan American the com- 
pany’s operations extend to Mexico. 
Funded debt of subsidiaries amounts 
to about $52,000,000, the parent company 


having no _ fixed-interest obligations. 

Capitalization consists of 16,996,595 

shares of capital stock of $25 par 
value. 





sources, although out- 
put easily might be in- 
creased if the demand 7 
appeared; and the 
Government’s need for 
additional revenues has 
assisted advocates of 
a tariff on petroleum 
products to have a 
proposal written into 
the revenue bill im- 
posing an import duty 
on oil and gasoline. 
These developments l 
have brought into 
sight no era of pros- fe) 
perity for oil pro- 
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SHARE EARNINGS of &e TEXAS CORPORATION 


1926 1927 1928 


1929 


The company re- 
ported earnings for 
1930 on the basis of a 
consolidation of sub- 
sidiaries, so that a 
comparison with pre- 
vious years is impos- 
sible. Net profits of 
the combined organi- 
zation totaled $46,371,- 
000, equal to $2.73 a 
share on the stock. As 
a holding company, 
the concern reported 
net income for 1929 of 
$78,500,000, equal to 





1930 





$4.66 a share. 
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APRIL 15, 1932 


Dividends are being paid at the annual 
rate of $1 a share. 


HE Texas Corporation is known as 

one of the leading independents, 
operating in the three principal branches 
of the industry and extending its ac- 
tivities to all parts of the country. As 
a holding company, the concern controls 
producing, refining and marketing or- 
ganizations operating in this country 
and abroad. Producing lands are lo- 
cated chiefly in Texas, Oklahoma and 
California, while distribution systems 
are operated at strategic locations and 
marketing facilities are maintained 
throughout the country. 

The company’s consolidated funded 
debt totals about $120,000,000, while cap- 
ital stock outstanding consists of 
9851,151 shares of $25 par value. 

Net income declined in 1930 to $15,- 
073,000, equal to $1.53 a share, from 
$48,318,000, or $4.90 a share, in the pre- 
vious year. 

Dividends were reduced at the time 
of the latest payment, April 1, to an an- 
nual rate of $1 a share. Previously dis- 
tributions had been made at the annual 
rate of $2 a share. 


yeveeronege a member of the old 

Standard Oil “trust,” the Ohio Oil 
Company up until a few years ago was 
a relatively small producing organization 
obtaining its supplies from wells in the 
Middle West. In 1930 it acquired the 
Illinois Pipe Line Company, the Trans- 
continental Oil Company and_ several 
service station companies operating in 
Ohio, as a result of which it rapidly ex- 
panded its productive capacity and 
added to its distribution facilities. The 
Transcontinental acquisition gave the 
company producing properties in the 
Southwest, notably in the Yates pool, 
and added to its refining capacity. 

The company has no funded debt. Its 
capitalization consists of 580,041 shares 
of 6 per cent. preferred stock of $100 
par value and 6,648,052 shares of no par 
value common stock. 

Net income declined in 1930 in spite 
of the expansion of operations, however, 
falling to $10,630,000, equal to $1.21 a 
share on the common stock, from $12,- 
347,000, or $2.57 a share. in 1929. For 
the twelve months ended September 30, 
1931, operations resulted in a net loss 
of $1,618,000. 

Dividends were omitted on the com- 
mon shares last year after having been 
paid regularly since the company’s seg- 
regation from the New Jersey parent. 
Payments were initiated at the rate of 
$2 a share annually after the stock had 
been split on a two-for-one basis in the 
change from a $25 par to no par at the 
time of the Transcontinental acquisition. 
Later the quarterly payment was re- 
duced to 25 cents and then passed about 
a year ago. 


T HE Phillips Petroleum Company, 
one of the better known small in- 
dependents engaged in all branches of 
the industry, is engaged to an impor- 
tant extent in natural gas production 
and distribution. Phillips has large in- 
terests in pipe line distribution, having 
built a gasoline line from Texas to St. 
Louis and having been interested in con- 


struction of a similar line from Okla- 
homa to Chicago. It sold its interest in 
a natural gas pipe line from the South- 
west to Chicago. The company has been 
increasing its reserves and potential pro- 
duction in recent years instead of ex- 
panding its output. It acquired Inde- 
pendent Oil & Gas in 1930 through an 
exchange of stock. 

Funded debt, including obligations of 
Independent Oil & Gas, totals about 
$38,000,000. Capitalization consists of 
4,279,982 shares of no par value common 
stock. 

Net income declined sharply in 1930 
in spite of larger production, amounting 
to $3,041,000, equal to 71 cents a share, 
compared with $13,213,000, or $4.94 a 
share, in 1929. In the first nine months 
of last year operations resulted in a net 
loss of $3,410,000, compared with a profit 
of $7,684,000, or $2.28 a share, in the 
corresponding period of 1930. 

Dividends were discontinued a year 
ago, payments having been made pre- 
viously at the annual rate of $2 a share. 


HE Mid-Continent Petroleum  Cor- 
poration, the former Cosden & 

Company, is one of the well known in- 
dependents operating chiefly in the 
Southwest. Its production is located 
largely in Oklahoma, Texas and Kansas, 
and the _ distribution system includes 
about 6,000 retail outlets and 300 bulk 
stations owned. The company has a 20 
per cent. interest in the gasoline pipe 
line from the Southwest to Chicago. 

The company has no funded debt. 
Its capitalization consists of 1,857,912 
shares of no par value common stock. 

Net income declined in 1930 to $1,- 
493,000, equal to 80 cents a share, from 
$7,683,000, or $4.14 a share, in 1929, while 
in the first nine months last year oper- 
ations resulted in a net loss of $4,154,000, 
compared with a profit of $3,987,000, 
equal to $2.15 a share, on the stock, in 
the corresponding period of 1930. 

Dividends were omitted in the second 
quarter last year after payments had 
been made at the rate of $2 a share an- 
nually since the first of 1929. 





“Pipe ternsenne A. STONE was. elected 
A chairman of Stone & Webster and 
Blodget, Inc., Robert H. Van Deusen, 
former executive vice-president, was 
elected president, and Bayard F. Pope, 
president, was elected vice-chairman. 
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‘“‘Can I make money 


in the market without ‘speculating’?” 


Most business men do not care to engage in 
day-to-day trading, yet they appreciate the fact 
that there is money to be made in the market. 
The solution lies in concentrating on the three 
or four major swings that occur each year. In 
fact, our experience has proven that more 
profit often results from following this program 
as against daily ‘“‘scalping.”” And there is in- 
finitely greater safety. 

“Investment Outlook,”’ issued every other week, 
is a conservative bulletin for those who are 
interested only in the maior movements. Would 
you care to see the current issue, without cost 
or obligation? 


WETSEL MARKET BUREAU, Inc. 


Counselors to Investors 
341 MADISON AVE. NEW YORK CITY 














230 
SOUTH LA SALLE ST. 
CHICAGO 




















INVESTORS 
INQUIRIES 


EADERS of “Forbes”? may 

consult the Inquiry Depart 
ment for information and opin- 
ions concerning investments. . 
The fee is $2.00 for each security. 
or $5.00 for three, by mail. 
Telephone and telegraph advice 
$5.00 and up according to the 
service required. Address the 

Inquiry Department 


FORBES MAGAZINE 
120 Fifth Ave., New York 























Forbes Brings Advertising Results 
Because It Is the Decision Market 
of Business America 
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B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., 120 Fifth Avenue, New York 


I | you think you can help me to make profits and be happy 
while I make them, send me the next 24 issues (one year) of 


FORBES 


BUSINESS - FINANCE - BUSINESS OF LIFE 


If my remittance is not enclosed, I will pay the subscription price of $5.00 when you bill me. 
(Canadian Postage $2.00; Foreign, $1.00 year extra) 


VvvvVvVvvvvv 
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Pacific Coast 


TO YOUR CALIFORNIA ROUNDTRIP 


-Aatno | 
added fare! 


PrRoM most Eastern and Mid- 
western points, on May 15, 
the extra charge for including 
the Pacific Northwest in a reg- 
ular California roundtrip will 
be removed. Then you can go 
West on one route, and return 
on another Southern Pacific 
route and add a thousand thrill- 
ing miles to your vacation trip 
for not 1 cent extra fare. 

Only Southern Pacific offers 
the choice of 4 Great Routes. 
Only Southern Pacific’s rails 
serve many of the West’s great- 
est attractions. Insist.that your 
routing include two of the fol- 
lowing routes: Sunset. Golden 
State, Overland, Shasta. 

Olympic Games 

No matter what your Pacific 
Coast destination let this rail- 
road of the West show you all 
of California—all of the Pacific 
Coast. This is Fiesta Year in Cal- 
ifornia, with the OlympicGames 
in Los Angeles. Probably never 
again in a lifetime will an Olym- 
piad be held in America. 


California roundtrips 
thru Pacific Northwest if you wish 
Season roundtrip examples (good 
leaving May 15 to Oct. 15). 
From New York City $135.12 
to $138.32, Chicago $90.30, etc. 
30-day limit examples: From New 
York City $119 to $122, Phila- 
delphia $118.50, etc. 


* From most Eastern or Midwest points. 


Southern 
Pacific 


FOUR GREAT ROUTES FOR 
TRANSCONTINENTAL TRAVEL 





Write for detailed itinerary 
to O. P. BARTLETT, Dept. N, 
310 S, Michigan Bivd., Chicago, 
or H. H. GRAY, Dept. N 531 
Fifth Ave., New Y ork City. Name 
your Pacific Coast destination 
and the places and sidetrips you 
want to include in your round- 
trip ticket. (See map). 

Ask for details on West Coast of Mexico. 
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The Steel of Bethlehem 


Charles M. Schwab, who has made 
the Bethlehem Steel Corporation bulge 
big on the map, said jokingly to a friend 
who was about to start on a trip around 
the world, “John, when you get to 
Palestine, I wish you’d see if any mis- 
sent letters are waiting for me in the 
Bethlehem post office.” 

Mr. Schwab forgot his request forth- 
with, and was sorely puzzled three 
months later by this cablegram: 

“TRUNKFUL ADVISE HOW TO 
SHIP.”—$5 prize to G. T. Evans, Ocean 
Grove, N. J. 


Watering the Cow 


“You are charged with selling adul- 
terated milk,” said the Judge. 

“So I understand, your Honor,” said 
the milkman. “I plead not guilty.” 

“But the testimony shows that your 
milk is 25 per cent. water,” said the 
Judge. 

“Then it must be high-grade milk,” 
returned the milkman. “If your Honor 
will look up the word milk in your dic- 
tionary you will find that it consists of 
from 80 to 90 per cent. water. I should 


have sold it for cream.”—Prize of 
Forbes book to E. Seiberling, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


Business is Thriving 

“Well, little girl, what can I do for 
you?” asked the grocer. 

“Mama sent me to get change for a 
dollar,” replied the little Miss, “and 
says to tell you she’ll give you the dol- 
lar to-morrow.”—Prize of Forbes book 
to A. Hanson, Stony City, Iowa. 


Timetable vs. Calendar 


A salesman who had been traveling 
on a certain railroad for a number of 
years was complaining about the trains 
always being late, when, to his surprise, 
the train came in on time. 

He immediately went to the conductor 
and said, “Here’s a cigar, I want to con- 
gratulate you. I have traveled this road 
for fifteen years and this is the first 
time I have caught a train on time.” 

“Keep the cigar,” said the conductor, 
“this is yesterday’s train.”—Prize of 
Forbes book to H. Witkins, Troy, N. Y. 


Those wishing contributions returned, 
if found unsuitable, will please enclose 
stamped, addressed envelope. 
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